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Not a wheel is turning on a printing- 
press in any union shop in New York City 
at the time the SURVEY should go to 
press, The press-feeders are on strike, De- 
lay in the delivery of copies is inevitable. 
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SALUTING THE NEWEST PRESIDENT 


Immigrant workingmen, mostly young fellows of the sturdy type here shown, have been re- 

cruited in the Czechoslovak army in training at Stamford, Conn. They are shown here with 

Thomas G. Masaryk, the best known of the workers for Bohemian independence, who has 

been elected president of the provisional Czechoslovak government officially recognized by 
the United States and our Allies. 
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NOTICE TO READER, 

When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one-cent stamp on this notice, 
mail the magazine, and it will be_ placed 
in the hands of our soldiers or sailors 
destined to proceed overseas. . » 

NO WRAPPING-NO ADDRESS,” > 


A. 8, Burleson, Postmastet-General, 


October 26, 1918 


“Starvation is a great force, and if we can use that to the advantage of the German 
Government we-are going to use it. We have wanted and needed Poland for a long time, 
and if these people die off through starvation, a lot of German people will overflow into this 
country and settle here and after the war Poland will be a German province, even if we 


have to give it up. 


“GENERAL VON BESELER, Governor-General of Warsaw.” 


This is exactly what Germany wants. Already fifty-five years ago, in 1863, speaking 
through Bismarck, Prussia declared: “For us the annihilation of Poland is a matter of 
life and death.” 


Prussia wants Poland, needs Poland, because Poland is the gate which leads into 
Russia and Siberia. 


Whatever Prussia wants we must strive to prevent. 


Let us make no mistake, the Liberty of Poland and the ultimate triumph of Democracy 
are inseparable. They are inseparable for no sentimental reasons, for no abstract love for 
justice. All the leading statesmen of today agree on that subject. 


But in order to make secure and durable the peace of tomorrow, to prevent Germany’s 
“Drang nach Osten,” to frustrate her Berlin-Bagdad, Hamburg-Vladivostock and Mittel 
Europa plans Poland must be strong enough to play her part adequately; and today Poland 
is slowly agonizing. 


Since August, 1914, three millisn human beings have died in Polish Galicia, three 
million and a half in so-called “Russian” Poland—all dead from starvation, cold, 
disease and exposure. And these figures do not include those Poles, who during that 
same period have died from similar causes in Lithuania, in Ukraine, in Russia proper, 
in Siberia. They do not include those Polish soldiers killed in battle while fighting 
for the Allies. They do not include those 30,000 Polish young men hanged by the 
Germans and Austrians for refusing to enlist in the armies of the Central Powers. 


In 1916 one heard already of eleven thousand children lying in Warsaw with 
atrophied limbs, children of the intellectual classes, of professional men, of artists. 
Lack of food reduced the vitality of both mother and child. The frail succumbed, 
the strong became frail. Strange stories now come through—one hears that in 
Warsaw three hundred children are born a week, and that four hundred die; that 
of those born many are without eyes, without finger nails. Due to malnutrition the 
ribs of older children break under finger pressure of examining doctors. 


Eleven million people are still wandering homeless, hungry and cold among the 
ruins of 22,000 villages and 200 towns reduced to ashes. “Their only hope is America,” 
cables Prince Adam Sapieha, Bishop of Cracow. “We pray that the coming winter 
will be mild.” 


The cities of Poland are bankrupt and cannot even support the asylums. The 
present death rate in Poland is 9.8%—while the rate of army casualties resulting in 
death on the western front is 1.1%. 


This is the first time in modern history that there has been made a systematic attempt 
to destroy a civil population so that its country might be retained by the conquerors. 
Empty lands are easily colonized. The German general staff counts on the starvation of 
these people as they counted upon their military forces to obtain an ultimate German 
victory. If Germany retains Poland in any measure whatever there cannot, and will Dot, 
be a Democracy triumphant. 


Help to make the Allies’ victory complete and insure a durable’ peace. 
make America known throughout history as the glorious helper of the helpless. 


, 
NATIONAL AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF THE POLISH VICTIMS’ RELIEF 
FUND 


WE ARE OFFICIALLY AUTHORIZED TO TRANSMIT MONEY TO 
POLAND FOR THE RELIEF OF POLES ONLY, REGARDLESS OF THEIR 
RACE OR CREED. MONEY REACHES ITS DESTINATION. IF YOU 
DOUBT IT WRITE US FOR DETAILS. 


Help to 


Statements by Statesmen 


“An independent Polish State should! 
be erected which should include the ter-' 
ritories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a’ 
free and secure access to the sea, and 
whose political and economic independ- 
énce and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant.”— 
PrESIDENT Wooprow WILSON. | 

“The Baltic Sea is now in complete 
possession of the Germans, and has been 
changed into a ‘German Lake.’ It is 
necessary that Russia’s place should be 
taken by a powerful commonwealth that 
will guarantee to halt Germany in her 
march eastward, and such commonwealth 
will be a united, independent and power- 
ful Poland. The establishment of Po- 
land has been definitely decided upon, 
but she must be powerful, and, therefore, 
must regain all of the territory taken 
from her by the Prussians, Austria and 
Russia. Poland must be so powerful that 
in case of war she could alone take care 
of Germany. This task will be accom- 
plished by the Allies irrespective of how 
much more blood will have to flow: Only 
Poland can guarantee peace and retain 
the political equilibrium in Europe.”— 
PREMIER CLEMENCEAU. 

“Tt is especially important that the re- 
awakening of conscience in the peoples 
of Europe, which seems now to have 
taken place, should not be a mere passing 
phase, and that they must insist upon the 
reconstitution of Poland in such fashion 
that there shall be no possibility of the 
promises made during the war being 
afterwards violated. . A recon- 
stituted Poland would prove a powerful 
rampart against certain possible inva- 
sions.”—Count Epwarp SoprrRNI. 

“We believe moreover that an inde- 
pendent Poland, comprising all these 
genuinely Polish elements who desire to 
form part of it is an urgent necessity for 
a stability of Western Europe.”—Prer- 
MIER Lioyp GEORGE. | 

“The creation of a united and inde- 
pendent Polish State, with free access to 
the sea, constitutes one of the conditions 
of a solid and just peace and of the rule 
of right in Europe.”—InTERALLIED Coun- 
CIL OF VERSAILLES, June 3, 1918. 

“Poland is the key-stone of the Euro- 
pean situation.”"—Napotreon I (at St. 
Helena). 


a 


POLISH VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND 
I. J. PADEREWSKI, Founder 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York. 


Owing to the increased postal 
rates, receipts for check con- 
tributions will be mailed only 
on request, a cancelled check 
being a receipt in itself. Cash 
donations, drafts, postoffice or 
express money-orders will be 
officially acknowledged. Kindly 
make checks payable to Polish FRANK A, VANDERLIP 
Victims’ Relief Fund; also Honorary Treasurer 
please state whether the con- | 7, J, PADEREWSKI 

tribution is to be considered as Chairman Executive Committee 


anonymous, W. 0. GORSKI 
Honorary Executive Secretary 
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Hon, WILLIAH H, TAFT 
Honorary President Name 


my contribution towards food for the starving women and children of Poland- 


Comes ens eeweansrescesnseessscesesasnsece es spine 


(Please write plainly) 


The names and addresses of the contributors are required by the Public Accountants who audit our books every six months 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NE HOUR before any fire refugees had arrived, 
and less than two hours after word was received 
that refugees were on the way, six hundred cots, 

he well and comfortably prepared; hot meals for the 
same number; hospital facilities for the sick and the burned, 
and motor transportation were ready in Duluth to receive 
those driven away from their homes by the Minnesota forest- 
fires. From that time to the present the Red Cross has kept 
its resources for supplying the need in advance of the actual 
demand. Now it is talking about how it will build houses, 
iow it will give expert advice to the farmers with regard 
to the treatment of the burned soil, the best kind of seed 
which it needs, and when that seed should be sown. It has 
also taken great care to see that the settlers are not discouraged 
the point of leaving their farms permarently. 

_ For the last six months, on accouft of an extremely dry 

“Wsummer, fires have been smouldering to an unusual degree 

, in the peat lands of northern Minnesota. All of this land has 

‘Wbeen cut over from the first timber and has recently been 

‘Wdrained and opened to settlers. A great deal of it is a thick 

mesh of interwoven roots and low grade peat where fires are 


On Saturday afternoon, October 12, about one o’clock, 
when the wind suddenly struck into a sixty-mile gale, these 
peat bogs blazed into furious flame, spread their burning 
embers into the surrounding brush and 
young growth, becoming, where circum- 
stances were favorable, roaring furnaces. 
I he conflagration extended from Du- 
uth to a point about sixty miles west; it 
pread north and south for about fifty 
miles. “This region of intense burning 
was surrounded by areas where the fires 
lid not reach the point of conflagration 
did considerable damage. The en- 
ire area affected extends from Bemidji. 
0 Two Harbors, about one hundred and 
enty-five miles west and east; and 
rom the Mesaba Range on the north 
© a point about midway between Min- 
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In the Path of the Flames 


Relief Work and Rehabilitation Following the Minnesota 
Conflagration 


i) By Frank J. Bruno 


DIRECTOR BUREAU OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, NORTHERN DIVISION, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


neapolis and Duluth, one hundred and twenty-five miles south. 

The first place reported as burning was the little town of 
Brookston, thirty miles west of Duluth, which was swept 
absolutely clean of all houses. ‘The railroad company fur- 
nished trains to bring the people in, and there were no casual- 
ties. The most striking instance of such rescue work was 
in Cloquet, a city of between nine and ten thousand people. 
In two hours the railroad company, by flat cars, box cars and 
passenger cars, had emptied that entire city without the loss 
of a person. First they were taken to Carlton, a distance 
of only five or six miles, and then to Superior, about twenty 
miles further. At Moose Lake, however, people were caught 
on all sides by the fire, which destroyed the bridges on the 
railroad as well as on the highways. It was at Moose Lake 
that the largest number of casualties occurred. 

For a time Duluth itself was threatened. Fire came in 
toward the city from the Cloquet region, which is only 
fifteen miles west, and from a lake region on the north, a 
summer-home colony. ‘These two fires approaching Duluth 
from opposite directions threatened to destroy the entire city 
and part of the northern part of Duluth was taken—a few 
beautiful homes in one of its suburbs and the country club were 
totally destroyed. Many of the cottagers lost their lives in 
trying to get into Duluth from the fire. A sudden shift of 
the wind was all that saved the city from total destruction. 

The complete loss of life will never 
be known. The fire burned with such 
intensity that in some places there were 
no traces left of the woods except black 
ashes. The fire occasionally even reached 
down a well and burned up people who 
had taken refuge there. At the present 
writing (October 19) somewhat over 
eight hundred bodies have been recov- 
ered, of which about three or four hun- 
dred have come from the region of 
Moose Lake. The next most dangerous 
point was the summer cottage region 
around the lakes north of Duluth. The 
fire swept across the path of those who 
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were trying to get out of its way, and many of them were 
caught. In one place, Pike Lake, a number tried to row 
across the lake to safety, as the fire was only on one side; 
their boats were capsized and only one person survived. The 
most heroic story of the whole fire centers about this place. 
An eight-year-old boy was left in charge of his three brothers 
and sisters by his parents, who had gone to Duluth. When 
the fire broke out he went into the lake, waist deep, and by 
ducking his head and those of his sisters and brothers occa- 
sionally kept them unharmed; they were the only people, so 
far as I could find, who had sought safety on that lake and 
had been successful. To stand for a couple of hours in a 
northern Minnesota lake in the month of October is no small 
undertaking. 

The death total would doubtless have been much higher, 
especially around Duluth, if it had not been for the automo- 
biles. Most of the people owned their cars, and most were 
successful in getting out of the fire. It is said, however, 
that two hundred machines were caught. This does not mean 
that their occupants were killed, for in many instances the 
automobile was wrecked because of a driver’s inability to see 
the road on account of the dense smoke, and the occupants 
were forced to abandon the car. Most of these got in 
safely. 

Three recently organized agencies, working together, pro- 
duced an organization for the relief of the fire sufferers which, 
I do not suppose, has ever been equalled in a disaster. Al- 
though nothing had ever been said about disasters, the Red 
Cross, the Minnesota Guard, and the State Motor Corps, all 
jumped into their respective places without friction and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and worked as though they had 
been drilled for the task. 

On word of the disaster, the Duluth Red Cross opened 
the armory, the churches, the court house, and commandeered 
all the private automobiles in the city. The Superior Red 
Cross telephoned by an endless chain method to the owners 
of automobiles and householders to be at the station to take 
charge of the refugees as they came in. In both places the 
canteen service arranged for hot meals, the first aid depart- 
ment of the nursing service had physicians and nurses ready 
to meet the trains, and when they came from Brookston and 
Cloquet they were taken at once either to homes in Superior 
or to the headquarters in Duluth. The Motor Corps early 
in the evening began scouring all the roads leading out of 
Duluth to bring in the people exposed to danger, and worked 
practically all night long on’such roads as remained open. 
The Minnesota Guard was immediately called out; it placed 
the district under martial law, and almost entirely prevented 
looting. 

On Sunday arrangements were made to lift the ban on the 
use of gasoline and the automobiles were used to go over the 
roads, furnish- provisions for those who had not gone into the 
cities and pick up bodies. 

Outside of Duluth and Superior the small Red Cross organi- 
zations seemed to take hold as efficiently and as promptly as 
they did in the two larger centers. They either organized 
themselves for this work, or appointed special committees. 
In either event, however, the people were cared for as promptly 
as they came in and lists were kept of all refugees. 

This careful registration is being made of all refugees, 
wherever they are, and an effort will be made to return them 
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to the towns from which they have come. The country is 
largely newly settled, cut-over lands, on which the settlers 
have not taken firm root. Those in charge of the reconstruc- 
tion work feel very keenly the importance of giving every 
encouragement to these settlers. 

One of the first relief measures was to rush one thousand : 
tons of hay into the burned districts in order that the cattle 
which survived might have food, for, of course, the hay’ 
burned up quickly. 

The loss has been enormous. Insurance adjusters state that 
it is not less than fifty million dollars and may reach seventy- 
five million, while the insurance will not be above twenty; 
million dollars. Furthermore, many companies will not in- 
sure real estate in such dangerous localities, and the farmers 
had created a mutual insurance company, which in such a time 
as this is of doubtful benefit. 

While the fire happened less than a week ago, matters hava 
already progressed to the point where definite assurancés are) 
being made to fire sufferers regarding what the Northern Mig 
nesota Fire Relief Commission will do. 

Every bit of the burned area will be covered by NOE | 
and appraisers. The county auditors and assessors and their 
deputies are making a thorough estimate of the value of the) 
property that is lost, and the committee will estimate how) 
much is necessary to place the farmer, or in the case of Cloquet, 
the citizen, on his feet. It is estimated that it will require 
at least five million dollars. ; i: 

The Fire Relief Commission has called to its assistance 
experts in every line, as in the matter of assessing the damage.’ 
It has called:on the lumbermen to make the purchases of the) 
lumber for the shacks; builders to design the houses whict 
are to be built; plumbers to give advice on that part of the 
work; one of the best lawyers in Duluth to give advice o! 
insurance, Liberty Bonds, and any other legal or financial 
matter. It is cooperating with the Federal Employment 
Service with régard to work for the men. Possibly, one of 
the dangers in the situation is that the men attracted by the 
large wages in the two cities may not want to return eithet 
to their home towns or to their farms, and so the settlement 
of that part of Minnesota may be seriously delayed. 

Fires of this sort are never out, and while the big con 
flagration is over, favorable conditions might fan it up a 
any moment. The ground is extremely dry, and there arg 
large areas yet untouched by the flames. It will take a ver 
good rain to put out the fires smouldering in the woods where 
the peat fires are—it will take a great deal more rain ané 
snow than we are likely to have this winter. This situatio 
however, is chronic, and can only be overcome by an adequate 
forestry service, provision for which may result from th 
present fire. 

This calamity, which is the greatest the state of Minnesot 
has ever suffered and one of the greatest the country has ever 
known, is not without its benefits. Afforestation will, witho 
doubt, be given a chance by the interest which it has evoke 
fire protection and the treatment of the peat bogs, the eve 
present menace, will be more carefully studied. Agricultu 
ally, it will probably be a distinct gain. Clearing peat bogs 
of stumps and trees is slow, hard and profitless work, ané 
there are thousands if not millions of acres cleared by 
fire which will, under the circumstances, be that much of | 
addition to the tillable land of Minnesota. 


Theory and Re eice 


By Henry Dwight Chapin, M. D. 


' Part I 
THE PLAN IN THEORY 


N January, 1909, a conference on the care of dependent 
children was held at Washington, D. C., at the call of 
President Roosevelt. Over two hundred practical work- 
ers and experts in child-saving from all parts of the coun- 

were in attendance at the conference and discussed this great 

bject from every angle and in an exhaustive manner. The 
al conclusions, incorporated in a report, were unanimously 

I adopted by all the participants in the conference. While 

i) many interesting topics were discussed, the following conclu- 

‘sions especially concern us here: 

¥ “Home life is the highest-and finest product of civilization. 

it is the great molding force of mind and of character. Cnhil- 

dren should not be deprived of it except for urgent and com- 

q | pelling reasons. . . . As to the children who for sufficient 

‘reasons must be femoved from their own homes, or who 

“have no homes, it is desirable that, if normal in mind and 

dody and not requiring special training, they should be cared 

r in families whenever practicable. The carefully selected 

ster home is for the normal child the best substitute for the 

latural home. . . . After children are placed in homes, ade- 
uate visitation, with careful consideration of the physical, 
nental, moral and spiritual training and development of each 
hild on the part of the responsible home-finding agency, is es- 
ential. ... For the temporary, or more or less permanent care 

f such children different methods are in use, notably the 
of placing them in families, paying for their board and 

plan of institutional care. Contact with family life is 

eferable for these children, as well as for other normal 
ehildren. It is necessary, however, that a large number of 
‘ fully selected boarding homes be found if these children are 

i | be cared for in families. The extent to which such families 

. cal n be found should be ascertained by careful inquiry and 

experiment in each locality. Unless and pon such homes 

are found the use of institutions is necessary.’ 

‘The remarkable unanimity with which so many experts 

eed on the above and other conclusions certainly marked 

| epoch in the development of the theory and practise of 
id-saving. It expresses in brief but decisive language the 
toward which all advanced workers are striving. 

i. The public systems for the care of dependent children by 


the various states have been classified by Homer Folks as 
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wt, The state school and placing-out system, adopted by 
Bion gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Kansas, 
olorado, Nebraska, Montana, Nevada and Texas. While 
¢ children may first be collected in an institution, the aim 
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“Tf you let a child starve, you are letting God starve.’— BERNARD SHAW. 


of this system is to place them in actual homes as soon as 
possible. 

2. The county children’s home system, adopted by Ohio, 
Connecticut and Indiana. While placing-out is practised to 
some extent, it is not an important feature of this system. 

3. The plan of supporting public charges in private insti- 
tutions, which prevails in New York, California, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and to some extent in several other 
states. By per capita payments this plan encourages a long 


retention and building up of large institutions with a dis-: 


couragement of placing-out, 

4. ‘The boarding-out and placing-out system, which is car- 
ried on directly by the public authorities in Massachusetts; 
through a private organization—the Children’s Aid Society— 
in Pennsylvania; and has recently been undertaken by the 
state authorities in New Jersey. 

Thus in three states dependent children are directly boarded- 
out in family homes, followed by efforts made to place thent 
in permanent free homes. ‘This plan was earliest developed 
in Massachusetts, where it has been successfully carried out 
on a large scale since 1882, when the children began <o be 
removed from the state primary school. The latter was en- 
tirely abolished in 1895, since which time all the state de- 
pendent children have been boarded out. ‘Three years later 
(1898) the city of Boston likewise abandoned the institutional 
plan and placed all destitute children in family homes. 

In the gradual evolution of saving destitute children, the 
pathway, with many digressions, starts at the almshouse, 
leads up to the congregate and cottage institution and finally 
ends in some kind of boarding-out as the best solution of a 
very difficult problem. The latter systems are often com- 
bined, some organizations putting most stress on the institu- 
tion and others on the boarding-out feature. Boarding out has 
not functioned as well as it should, owing to lack of proper 
oversight and regulation. 

As the minds of all workers are turning toward boarding- 
out as the best disposition to make of the destitute child, the 
disadvantages and dangers of boarding-out as well as its best 
possibilities must be carefully considered. The two main diffi- 
culties consist in, first, picking out a suitable home and then 
in exercising constant and proper supervision. Where board- 
ing-out has failed one or both of these factors have not been 
sufficiently emphasized. The old baby-farming experience, 
where an ignorant, careless woman, living in squalor, took as 
many babies to board as she could accommodate, with a sick 
and death rate rivalling the worst institution, at once comes 
to mind. In other cases, well-meaning but careless and igno- 
rant families are poor resting places for the destitute child, 
Many years ago Dr. Elisha Harris, in reporting on this sub- 
ject, stated that in New York, from 1854 to 1859, about one 
thousand infants were farmed out each year, and ninety out 
of one hundred did not live to see their first birthday. In a 
single hut near the East River it was common to find four 
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or five young infants lying on the floor, with a single nurse, 
who gave them bottle food until they died. When some 
years later this class of infants was collected in an institu- 
tion on Randall’s Island, the results among the young infants 
were frequently worse, as the death rate often reached 95 
per cent if they were kept very long. “The defects in boarding- 
out lie in careless selecting of the homes and in lack of super- 
vision. 

Let us briefly look at the underlying theory that stresses 
boarding-out in a home for the abandoned child and then 
see how far any collateral defects can be remedied. ‘The 
family is the oldest human institution, antedating both church 
and state. It is the fundamental and necessary unit for the 
development of humanity and civilization. The home has 
always been the nursery of life. Human experience is directly 
in line with the modern teachings of evolution in this respect. 
There are profound biological as well as social reasons why 
remedial efforts for children should take place in individual 
homes in order to attain the best and most lasting results. 
The young of the human species requires a much greater pro- 
longation of maternal care than the offspring of any other 
animal. In the scheme of evolution, the higher the animal 
the more important becomes the proper management of the 
period of growth. ‘This is especially emphasized in the human 
race by a prolongation of the period of infancy and the many 
subsequent years of development required before complete 
growth can be attained. John Fiske was the first to elaborate 
this fruitful view of one of the fundamental laws of higher 
evolution, that not only throws a strong light on the methods 
of evolution, but lays the greatest importance upon the early 
period of life as influencing the future health and development 
of the person. ‘The whole period of growth is a time of plas- 
ticity, when the career of the individual is no longer directly 
predetermined by the career of its ancestor. The lower ani- 
mal is pretty fully formed at birth and can soon look after itself 
independently of the parent. A slow growth means an increase 
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in capacity for high individual development and prolonged 
vigor, and hence must be conserved in a natural way. ‘Those 
dealing with children must recognize the importance of this 
fact, since mistakes made at this time can never be completely 
corrected. The early years of life are, biologically speaking, 
the most important ones we live. The growing organism has 


at this time stamped on it the possibilities of future vigorous ’ 


life or of early degeneration and decay. 

Prolonged attention to the offspring has a much wider 
effect than that received by the individual directly benefited. 
Maternal love is thus developed out of mere rudimentary care, 


as, in the higher forms, the helpless offspring must be sedu- 


lously nursed: so that constant attendance becomes physically 
necessary for the mother. 
and protection, and thus is evolved the father, giving love 


and support to mother and offspring. In this way the family | 


is created which is the unit of civilization round which cluster 


all the higher human attributes. The nurture and care of chil- | 


dren, if properly conceived and carried out, constitute the great 
educators in the development of the character both of the 
parents and society. Any community or organization can 


safely be judged by its conception of the problems of child | 


life and the way the solution is attempted. 


During this period she requires care © 


The necessity of conserving the family relations, as far as | 


possible, 


in all social and philanthropic work is not only 


shown in beneficial, practical results, but, as before noted, has ~ 


a deep philosophical and scientific reason for its operation. 
John Fiske further elaborates this thought so well that it may 
be of interest to quote his own words: 


The feature by which the most rudimentary human family group is | 


distinguished from any collocation of kindred individuals among_ 
gregarious mammals is the permanent character of the relationships 
between its constituent members. Enduring from birth until death, 
these relationships acquire a traditionary value which passes on 
from generation to generation, and thus there arise reciprocal ne- 
cessities of behavior between parents and children, husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, in which reciprocal necessities of be- 
havior we have discerned the requisite conditions for the genesis 


THE FLOWERS AND TREES OF A SUBURBAN HOME 


One of the boarding-homes at Morristown with the visiting nurse on her rounds of inspection and advice 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE SPEEDWELL TREATMENT 


Pictures of the same baby: 
usually called marasmus, he weighed twelve pounds. 
and one-half pounds. 


of those ego-altruistic impulses which when further modified by the 
expansion of sympathetic feelings, give birth to moral sentiments. 
...+. We bridge the gulf which seems, on a superficial view, for- 
ever to divide the human from the brute world. And not least, in 
the grand result, is the profound meaning which is given to the 
phenomena of helpless babyhood. From of old we have heard the 
monition, “Except ye be as babes, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” The latest science now shows us—though in a very differ- 


| ent sense of the word—that, unless we had been as babes, the ethical 


phenomena which gives all its significance to the phrase “kingdom 
of heaven” would have been non-existent for us. Without the cir- 
cumstances of infancy we might have become formidable among 
animals through sheer force of sharp-wittedness. But, except for 
these circumstances, we should never have comprehended the mean- 
ing of such phrases as “self sacrifice’. or “devotion.” The phe- 
nomena of social life would have been omitted from the history of the 
world, and with them the phenomena of ethics and religion. 

As the best physical, moral and social development of child 
life takes place in the indivual home, every effort must be 
made to handle dependent children accordingly. But the iso- 
lated home may prove a weak reed to lean on. The Speedwell 
system represents a sustained effort so to regulate and systema- 
tize boarding-out as to place its good effects at a maximum and 
its possible bad effects at a minimum. ‘This has been accom- 

plished by developing what may be called a unit system of in- 
tensive boarding-out. A unit is a circumscribed neighborhood 
that has been selected after a survey has been made to learn the 
general conditions of healthfulness and the number of good 
homes that may be available in the locality. The following 
“points are then emphasized in carrying on this work: 
- (a) Boarding-out in a certain district of the country noted 
for its healthful conditions. 

(b) Constant oversight, especially as to diet and hygiene, on 
_ the part of a salaried physician and nurse who are thoroughly 

' familiar with this class of cases and competent to deal with 

. them. > 

- (c) The children are kept indefinitely until digestion and 
assimilation have improved sufficiently to result in increase of 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, John Fiske. 


At eleven months, when he was admitted on November 6, 1903, suffering from extreme atrophy, 
When he was discharged, on May 20, 1904, he weighed twenty-three 
While this is an exceptional case, it shows what can be accomplished by intensive: boarding-out 


weight and strength. Accordingly, the work is kept up dur- 
ing the whole year and not limited to certain seasons. 

(d) The training in a given neighborhood of a number of 
foster mothers, who, by constantly taking infants and young 
children into their homes, become fairly expert in handling 
them under conditions totally unlike those offered by institu- 
tions and far superior to them. 

The ideals of the Speedwell plan are especially shown in 
the last point. We try to carry on an important educational 
work among the families taking our children. ‘The constant 
oversight of our doctor and nurse are aimed to help instruct 
each foster mother in the care of her own children as well. 
The homes in which the children are placed are to be helped 
financially by the board paid and morally by the good advice 
and watching of the trained observers. Thus the simple ma- 
chinery that endeavors to really help the abandoned or ailing 
child will at the same time assist in educating each community 
in which it operates in prevention and care of its own ailing 
children. This by-product, involving improved social ideals 
and a higher standard of living, may be made a very im- 
portant feature of the work. It need hardly be stated that 
this individual and social ideal, in order to attain its highest 
success, must be operated by those who believe in it and are 
willing to put enthusiastic efforts toward its support. While 
the results of any system depend a good deal upon those who 
administer it, this is pre-eminently true of boarding-out ac- 
cording to the ideals of the Speedwell plan. The purpose is to 
treat these waifs not as cases, but as children—our children— 
to be lovingly served in natural homes. It also means a 
friendly interest and attention in the home and all its inmates 
on the part of the visiting doctor and nurse, such oversight 
always to be tactfully employed. While not a money-making 
proposition, the foster mothers must be paid a sum more com- 
mensurate with their services than is usually done. They are 
often so poorly paid as to virtually amount to exploitation, and 
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then surprise is expressed that good homes cannot be found. 
In the future higher payments than are now considered liberal 
will Have to be made if the cost of living continues to in- 
crease. Even with more generous payments, the expense of 
this system really falls much under institutional care, as the 
latter has the constant cost of plant and upkeep to consider 
besides the remitted taxes which are a charge on the com- 
munity at large. The curve of infant mortality follows the 
curve of poverty in all conditions—whether in normal family 
life, in boarded-out children or in institutions. The Speedwell 
plan is elastic, expanding or contracting according to the sup- 
port received and the number of children requiring aid. <A 
unit can be contracted or temporarily abandoned for such 
causes. In the mean time there are no continuing overhead 
charges for buildings and plant. 

The Speedwell system in order to attain its best efficiency 
calls for high grade workers who can idealize their efforts, 
as well'as for good family homes where the boarded-out chil- 
dren will be intelligently reared under the constant oversight 
of doctor and nurse. ‘The emphasis is thus placed on human 
agents rather than on bricks and mortar. It strives at the 
same time to help both the abandoned child and the home that 
shelters it. /Theodore Roosevelt has tersely put it thus—‘‘In 
the final analysis it is the human agent that counts.” 


Part If 


THE PLAN IN PRACTICE | 

OW have these ideals been realized ? The Speedwell plan 

has been in operation for sixteen years and three units are 
now in successful operation. As no institution was involved, a 
society was formed and incorporated to carry out the under- 
lying ideas with their consequent operation. ‘The first unit 
was started in 1902 at Morristown, N. J., after a survey 
of a locality that seemed favorable for a start. This was 
found in the region around Speedwell avenue, an outlying 
portion of the town from which the society took its name, 
especially as an appropriate idea was suggested. “The forma- 
tion of the unit involved first the picking out of a number of 
promising homes after the preliminary survey. Our exper- 
ience has shown that it is a mistake to be too fastidious in 
selecting the homes. If the woman of the household has 
motherly instincts and fairly healthy children of her own, 
and seems teachable, a certain amount of dirt and disorder 
can well be overlooked at the start. A porch or backyard, 
or some open space, is essential, as plenty of fresh air is one 
of the most important features of this work. The next thing 
was to select a doctor and nurse who were to be in constant 
touch with the children and the homes that sheltered them. 
Here personnel, as previously noted, is of the greatest im- 
portance for the ease and efficiency of the work. The doctor 
must have a sympathy and understanding of child nature and 
the nurse requires tact and enthusiasm. The uninterested, 
routine worker will not make much of a success here. The 
good results thus far of the Speedwell Society have depended 
largely upon its good fortune in securing the right kind of 
workers. 

The next step was to select a committee of women living 
in or near the locality selected for the unit, who were familiar 
with the neighborhood and the people, and who constituted 
the local managers of the undertaking. They helped in rais- 
ing money and supplies, assisted in friendly visiting in the 
homes, acquainted themselves with neighborhood conditions 
and in these and other ways exercised general supervision of 
the work. The Speedwell has likewise been fortunate here, 
as its units have secured in each community a number of promi- 
nent women of energy and vision who have quickly recognized 
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ie significance of the work. While the society in New York 
exercises general supervision, the idea is for each unit to be 
self-governing, and, as far as possible, self-supporting. 

The records kept of the children are uniform in all the 
units and careful histories on a card system show the condi- 
tions and results of their care. The following card blank is 
used for this purpose: 


SPEEDWELL SOCIETY 
(——— X Unit) 
Sex. Age. 
Weight when received. 


Name 
Date of arrival. , 
Previous history. 
Present condition. ° 


Received from. 
Weight when dis- 
charged. 


Diagnosis. 
Food and _ treatment 

when received. nae 
Treatment. Boarded with. © 


The following rough sketch of the outlines of Morristown’ 
and the general location of our homes will give an idea of 
how this unit is situated, as well as, in a general way, our 
conception of a unit: 


OUTLINE OF MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Speedwell avenue and the Speedwell Unit. 
marked by crosses 


Boarding-homes 

Three thousand one hundred and sixty-nine children have — 
been boarded-out in this unit during the past sixteen years. 
While much unpromising material has been sent to us, the 
results have been most encouraging. In the earlier years of 
experiment all kinds of cases were sent out, such as acute 
toxic infections, unresolved pneumonias, and, in the summer 
months, many -babies who were near death from bowel dis-— 
turbances, in the hope that change and country air would - 
give them a chance. After considerable experience it was 
found that this method of work was not adapted to handling 
cases of acute sickness that are best managed in a hospital. — 
After acute disease has subsided, however, thé results in rapid 
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convalescence have been most satisfactory. It is rarely pos- 
sible for an infant or young child to get strong in a hospital. 
Indeed, if kept too long, recurrences of the original disease 
frequently happen from auto- or hetero-infection. The re- 
sults in those difficult cases of wasting, or atrophic infants, 
taken from institutions or tenement houses, have been most 
encouraging. Although kept on the bottle, we have not lost 
more than 16 per cent of marasmus babies under six months 
of age. As is well known, nearly all such cases die in insti- 
tutions. There have been no deaths over two years. 
While acute cases of illness are not now taken, most of the 
infants and children are undernourished on admission. ‘They 
are practically all in the condition included in the term mal- 
_ nutrition. 
Not only has the death rate been low, but there has been 
little sickness, especially of the communicable variety. The 
latter forms the greatest danger when children are collected 
and handled in mass. A certain amount of illness is un- 
avoidable, particularly among children of this type, but 
- communicable diseases and cross infections that abound in insti- 
tutions are usually a direct result of the environment. ‘This 
danger is largely avoided in the Speedwell plan. As an 
example, 1,094 children were received and treated in a little 
_ over five consecutive years. This stay in the boarding-homes 
varied from a few weeks to several months, with an average 
‘of about four months. During these years, and among this 
large number of children, only twenty-one cases of commun- 
‘icable disease occurred, as follows: Seven cases of chicken- 
pox, seven cases of whooping-cough, three cases of measles, one 
case of Liberty measles, two cases of diphtheria—one nasal 
_and one only bacterial—and one case of scarlet fever. “These 
cases were nearly all in the stage of incubation when sent out, 
‘so that the disease was not contracted owing to the operation 
of the system. Two cases of chicken-pox and one of whoop- 
_ ing-cough were contracted in the boarding-homes. As far as 
can be learned, few, if any, of the local children have been 
V infected by our cases. We know of no other plan that could 
handle such a large number of children of this type with so 
little spread of infection. 
Finally, the children have nearly always left our care in 
good physical and mental condition, such as would be apt to 
follow a more or less prolonged stay in a natural home. Too 
much praise cannot be given to some of our foster mothers 
_ who have done splendid work. They have recreated many a 
weak and ailing child who would otherwise have dragged out 
_a feeble and inefficient existence. 
The success of the Morristown unit was such that we 
wished to enlarge the work. After one or two unsuccessful 
attempts we succeeded in establishing a unit in the northern 
“section of Yonkers, N. Y. A survey of this region, which 
Borns a plateau bounded on one side by: the valley of the 
Nepperhan_ river and on the other by the Hudson, revealed a 
district that seemed ideal for our purpose. Moreover a num- 
ber of detached homes, surrounded by yards, were found to 
be willing to take our children. The work was accordingly 
started here in July, 1917. One great advantage is that the 
“unit can be reached by subway and trolley. The diagram on 
this page shows the general location of the unit. 
_ During the past year one hundred cases have been treated 
with marked success. There have been three deaths of atrophic 
abies who were very low when sent up, one of five months, 
of seven and one of eight months. The first died thirty- 
hours after its arrival, never having thriven since birth. 
the other cases have done well, many showing remarkable 
vement. It must be remembered that most of these 
dren represented a failure of other methods of operation. 
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Nepperhan River 


OUTLINE OF YONKERS, N. Y. 


Roberts Avenue and the Speedwell Umit. Boarding-homes 
marked by crosses 


Eight abandoned children have been adopted and it is hoped 
to increase this feature of the work. It is difficult to get 
children adopted from an institution, but when acclimated to 
home habits and conditions it is much easier to place them. 

One difficulty in-establishing a unit in any locality is the 
objection of many good people who are interested in local 
charitable work. “They fear that money and interest will be 
deflected from their own needy charities and hence doubt the 
wisdom of importing a new one. The answer is that we will 
care for their own abandoned children as well as others, and 
We are trying to inaugurate a generally helpful agency in the 
neighborhood. The following circular did much to remove 
objections and stimulate local interests at the beginning of 
our Yonkers’ work: 


Wuart Is THE SPEEDWELL Society? 

It is an incorporated organization, fifteen years old, which has 
cared for over 3,000 sick, neglected or poorly nourished chil- 
dren, in individual homes in a given locality (known as a 
unit), The Yonkers unit takes children up to twelve years, 
from Yonkers and its neighborhood. 

Wuat Does THE SPEEDWELL Do FOR THE CHILDREN? 

It nurses them back to health; 

It provides individual homes, with “mothering”; 

It supervises all food, and supplies grade “A” milk; 

It provides daily supervision by nurse or doctor; 

It has been the means of having several children adopted into 
well-to-do families, in different parts of the country. 

Wuat Dogs THE SPEEDWELL Do For THE FosreR FAMILY? 

It increases the income; 

It trains mothers to more intelligent care of their own children; 

It improves the conditions in the homes; 

It raises the standard of living; 

It has brightened the lives of lonely and depressed foster mothers; 

It has kept families together when the father was out of work; 

It has made charitable aid unnecessary. 

Wat Does THE SPEEDWELL Do FoR YONKERS? 

It puts $12.00 per month, per child, in each foster family and fur- 
nishes milk; 

It raises the standard of living in that family; 

It improves conditions of the house—thus raising real estate values; 

It benefits Yonkers merchants—through purchase of supplies here; 

It has enabled families to live without charitable aid. 

How Dogs THE SPEEDWELL’s CARE DIFFER FROM INSTITUTIONAL CARE 
OF CHILDREN? 
It gives individual care and “mothering” to the child, as a mem- 
‘ber of a family; 
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sessing, undernourished children have been so improved as 
to make a permanent adoption easy of accomplishment. 

The Speedwell Society is ready to help and cooperate with 
any organization, religious or secular, that wishes to attempt — 
helping children in this natural way. We would like to sur- 
round the city with units operating in this manner to grad- — 
ually supersede most children’s institutions. The following 
diagram shows what the Speedwell Society has already ac- 
complished and suggests what it would like to do around 
New York in the way of establishing other units if it were 
given the means: , 


SLEEPING OUTDOORS IN A DOLL’S BED IN A LITTLE BACK-YARD 


This baby of six months was cured of an acute bowel 

disturbance by hospital care, but he did not begin to grow 

again until the fresh air and mothering furnished by the 

Yonkers unit supplied his real need. In a few weeks, in 

this unconventional couch, he kicked his way back to health 
with an added two pounds 


It removes a danger of epidemics, from crowding of many into 
a few buildings; 
It has no expense for “upkeep” of buildings, repairs, servants, sup- 
plies, etc. 
All money collected is expended in direct human service. 
How Is THE SPEEDWELL DOING A WAR MEASURE? 


It is conserving the lives of the coming generation, thus forming 7 T a 
the country’s great second line of defense. oa NC 
How Can I Herp? I 1 N 
By becoming a subscriber in one of the following classes— ye | N 
(1) As one of 100 at 50 cents a month; 2 | ? 
(2) As one of 100 at $10.00 for a year; 1 
(3) As one of 25 at $25.00 or more for a year; \ 
(4) As one of 100 children at one cent a day; . 
(5) As one to support a child for one month; or 
(6) As a visitor to the homes. 
1—MoRRISTOWN UNIT 
The ideas here expressed may be helpful in starting other eee 
: Ts 
units. s urse 
Still another unit, at New Rochelle, N. Y., operating on the Gaus sere 
. . i 
Speedwell plan, has been established by the cooperation of the 1 Nicos 
Speedwell Society with the Free Synagogue of New York, PY ce a ete 2 
The object of this unit.is to help and prepare abandoned Jewish + Dees i 
children for adoption into good families of their faith. It has 1 Nurse re 
been in successful operation for over a year and many unprepos- ?—OTHER POSSIBLE UNITS 


Other large cities might likewise be induced to work in , 
this manner for their dependent children. Each village around ~ 
a city could have its unit, with doctor and nurse, working in — 
cooperation with a local committee. Boarding out according — 
to this unit plan will allow intensive working in many small — 
fields. Thus the homeless or parentless child will be cared — 
for, more or less permanently as the case may be, in a natural © 
home, which, however, if under proper oversight, will usually 
serve a wiser purpose than the best equipped institution. This 
refers only to normal children, however, as all grades of © 
defectives are handled better in institutions that can give the — 
needed special training. i 

The Speedwell method can be adapted to all localities. 
It was of great interest to the writer to learn from Dr. © 
Armand De Lille, who recently visited this country as a 
representative of the French government, that a similar kind 
of work has been in successful operation in France. In 1903 
Professor Grancher instituted this method of boarding-out — 
for children from three to fifteen years of age, who are placed — 
This girl of eight was undeveloped and undernourished. in healthy families in country homes when their Paris Cavitogs ; 
On admittance she weighed forty-three pounds, although ment exposed them to danger of tuberculosis. He stated that 
for her height and age she should have weighed forty- at a time when the Germans were covering their country 


seven and one-half pounds. In seven weeks she had a : “ z 
reache®: fariy-sevew ROMER GAT was well on tie douy. oh with sanatoriums, Grancher saw very clearly that this was _ 


further gains on returning to her tenement home not the correct method for this class of children, because the — 
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OLDER CHILDREN ALSO RESPOND TO GOOD TREATMENT IN 
BOARDING-HOMES 
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sanatorium which takes the sick father or mother and abandons 
the child to its more miserable surroundings is accomplishing 
relatively little in the fight against tuberculosis. A series of 
homes in towns along the valley of the Boire has been utilized 
and the children are seen daily by a physician when making 
his round of country visits. Aside from the physical effects, 
the moral and social results have béen most admirable. Be- 
fore the war 810 children were being satisfactorily handled 
in this normal and inexpensive manner. ‘The society engaged 
jn the work is known as the Oeuvre Grancher and was in- 
augurated one year after the Speedwell Society was started 
along similar lines of effort.* 

- The call of the day is for conservation—of effort, of food, 
of health, and, above all, of life itself. But merely saving 
is not enough. It must be rendered strong and efficient. 
To this end an early start must be made and all remedial 
efforts should be planned, as far as possible, along the line 
of nature’s laws. Only in this way can the best and surest 
results be obtained. We have warnings that many of our 
‘methods of child-caring are not the best. A high percentage 
of rejections for physical reasons among the young men of the 
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_ 4Oeuvre Grancher—Recomme d’utilite Publique, Paris, 1915. 
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country, averaging one in four, drawn by draft or volunteer- 
ing in the army, gives food for thought. There should be a 
sustained and prolonged effort for better methods all along 
the line. Those who thoughtfully work for dependent infants 
and children have long felt stirrings of discontent with many 
of the methods in common usage. ‘The forces of idealism re- 
quire more constant play in this work. We need a fresh 
orientation to guide our efforts in newer and more productive 
channels. A new spirit is called for which is not easy to 
get, and in which the individualized needs of every neglected 
child will be considered. 

This is the children’s year. The coming age is the chil- 
dren’s age. In the new period: of general reconstruction let 
us try and put the salvage of abandoned, dependent children 
on a permanent and natural basis. Let a practical idealism 
be formulated for our future guidance. In this period of 
wanton destruction of life let us see to it that child life is 
not only saved, but so conserved and nourished as to attain 
its best development. 

The Speedwell plan is our attempted solution. 
sponds to the pragmatic test—it works. 
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Will California Leadr 


: By Edward T. Devine 


HE voters of California are called upon in the ap- 
proaching election to pass upon two amendments to 
the Constitution on related although distinct sub- 

4 jects. One is for the purpose of validating what 
the legislature has already done in the workmen’s compensa- 
| tion insurance and safety act. ‘This act with some modifica- 
‘tions and amendments has been in operation for nearly five 
years and has given satisfaction to employers, wage-earners and 
e general public. In the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund the state has built up an important financial institution 
‘with assets of two and one-half millions and an annual busi- 
‘mess of about the same amount. The first amendment is 
merely to make sure that the administrative departments al- 
ready established and in operation shall have full constitu- 
tional authority. —The amendment gives no power to the com- 
‘missions beyond that already given by legislative act. 
| The other amendment empowers the legislature to establish 
i health insurance system. ‘This amendment is violently at- 
ed and vigorously defended. The issue which it presents 
s of national interest. The campaign in California for social 
vealth insurance is only an early stage of what has already be- 
ome a national campaign. It is the campaign which was 
ought and won in England seven years ago and which sooner 
or later must be fought and won in every state and nation 
yhich learns the lesson of national conservation of human life. 
The elementary principle of social health insurance is very 
imple: it is that of preventive medicine and public hygiene. 
t is the principle that the whole community is interested in 
eeing that every illness is treated, that every disease is dis- 
‘overed, that every danger to the public health is averted, that 
‘every medical need is met. Social health insurance assumes 
iat families with liberal incomes are able to look out for 
‘themselves and that self-interest may be relied upon to assure 
heir doing so; but that those whose incomes are dependent 
‘Upon a moderate daily or weekly wage may or may not be able 
9 make such provision and that the only means of assuring 
ds to place a portion of the burden upon the industry in 
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which they are engaged and a portion upon the state itself. 

Financially, social health insurance is compulsory on all 
those whose incomes are less than an established amount. But 
it is a financial benefit, and not a burden, that is imposed. The 
compulsory feature does not extend to medical treatment, still 
less to the choice of a physician or surgeon. It does not compel 
a surgical operation or an injection of a serum. It does re- 
quire that all who come within its provision shall be insured 
and shall, therefore, be in position to obtain hospital or home 
treatment when it is needed. It provides for universal in- 
surance within the range of incomes affected, in order to jus- 
tify the contribution by the state and by employers and in 
order to bring the expense within manageable proportions. 
It is not an interference with liberty but an insurance of free- 
dom from neglect at critical times. 

There may or may not be valid objections to particular 
provisions of any statute recommended by the state commis- 
sion which for the past two years has been investigating the 
subject and which has submitted a unanimous report. It is 
exceedingly difficult to see what valid objections there could 
possibly be to the constitutional amendment, which merely un- 
ties the hands of the legislatures and determines a general 
policy in line with progressive tendencies in dealing with public 
health in every enlightened country. 

The amendment provides that the health insurance system 
to be created by the legislature may be voluntary like that of 
France or compulsory like that of England. It does not nec- 
essarily create a new commission. If the legislature prefers, 
the administration of health insurance could be delegated to 
the existing Industrial Accident Commission. An act passed 
under the amendment need not discriminate against any par- 
ticular practitioners. If Christian Scientists wish to call a 
healer of their own faith, or anti-vivisectionists a surgeon who 
has never practised on a live animal, or anti-vaccinationists 
one who prefers the risk of smallpox to the risk of vaccine, 
there is certainly nothing in the proposed amendment that 
would prevent such free choice on the part of the insured in- 
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dividual, however unsound that judgment may appear to 
orthodox practitioners to be. 

The relative merits of compulsory and voluntary health 
insurance, if the proposed amendment is adopted, will have 
to be debated and decided, as is right and proper, by the law- 
making body and by voters in the constituencies acting through 
the varied democratic machinery which California has intro- 
duced. It is quite true that most advocates for social health 
insurance are for the compulsory system, as far as the financial 
provision for treatment is* concerned. 

France is cited as the leading example, indeed the only con- 
spicuous example, of a nation which prefers the voluntary sys- 
tem. But certainly the most ardent lovers of France cannot 
be satisfied with the health situation in that country, and 
especially with its abnormally high death-rate from _tuber- 
culosis which is now calling forth heroic efforts at prevention 
not only by French agencies but by the American Red Cross 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. France is an agricultural 
country with few industrial centers and she is expending very 
large sums in public medical relief. Until her whole wage- 
earning population, however, is assured of financial. provision 
for sickness, whatever may be done by her own public agen- 
cies and by sympathetic allies will fall short of her national 
health needs. 

A false and misleading contrast is sometimes made between 
health insurance and preventive public hygiene. “Those who 
opposed health insurance in England on the ground that ef- 
fort should be expended instead on preventive medicine, dis- 
covered and acknowledged their mistake. Health insurance 
has, in fact, promoted preventive medicine. “The very com- 
mittees that are administering sickness benefits are keenly 
on the lookout for those who need preventive care. It is 
through them that early cases of tuberculosis are discovered, 
that under-nourishment is brought to light and every conceiv- 


The Jews 


An Account from New Sources Showing How Race Antagonism 
Is Revived by Germany | ; 


By Max J. Kohler 


HE condition and futare of the Jews in Poland are 

a matter of deep concern to Jews all over the world, 

particularly by reason of a sweeping anti-Semitic 

boycott that has been raging there for over a decade, 
which the Russian authorities had restrained rather than 
fomented, long before the war broke out, and which the war 
and German occupancy have greatly aggravated. A news 
article, entitled The Jewish Situation in Poland, in the Sur- 
vey for August 31, criticized my views on that important gen- 
eral subject, as expressed in an article in the American Hebrew 
for August 2 on, Czaristic Russia, Poland and the Jews. In 
that article I, incidentally, dissented vigorously from the con- 
clusions expressed in the SuRvVEY on July 6 by James C. 
White, director of the Associated Polish Press—which were 
at least qualifiedly approved of editorially—to the effect that 
the present Jewish problem in Poland is “economic and polit- 
ical, rather than racial or religious.’’ My article had not dealt 
with this Polish boycott, but considered mainly the distorted 
account, given by Russian absolutism, of the relation of the 
Jews to. Russia (Count Lamsdorf, Russian minister of for- 
eign affairs, in an official memorandum of January 3, 1906, 


‘disinterested voice will be raised in favor of restoring or con-7 


able form of early special treatment is assured. Every 
Sickness Insurance Fund has a direct pecuniary interest in 
diminishing the demands upon it and every official or 
voluntary worker who is called upon to care for the sick — 
becomes increasingly interested in preventing sickness. The — 
two policies are not alternatives but mutual and complemen- | 
tary applications of One sound policy of public hy- ; 
giene. 
Social health insurance is coming as a permanent national | 
policy as surely as the conservation of natural resources. No 


tinuing after the war the anarchy which has prevailed in the — 
social treatment of disease. Our armies are necessarily or- 
ganized on the basis of a constant medical supervision and) 
prompt, appropriate treatment of every injury and illness. 
Who does not wish that similar supervision and treatment | 
could at the same time be extended to the families of the 
soldiers and all other civilians? What single measure would 
so tremendously promote our national well-being? It is not | 
essential that the authoritative and arbitrary establishment | 
suitable to the army should be extended in precisely the same 
form throughout civil life. What is desirable is that through- 
out civil society injury and illness shall be discovered with | 
equal promptness and shall receive equally prompt attention. 
This is what social health insurance does. This is what the 
California amendment makes possible, and what is under seri- 
ous consideration through official commissions in half a dozen 
other states. 4 
It is greatly to be hoped that the voters of California will. 
overwhelmingly endorse the constitutional amendments sub-— 
mitted to them, not only because that would hasten the social _ 
health insurance law in that state, but because it would en- 
courage the movements towards such laws throughout the 
- 


country. 
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having pictured the Jews all over the world as making reyolu- 
tionary propaganda against Czaristic Russia, and falsely por-. 
traying the reforms in Jewish education which the famoull 
charitable organization, the Alliance Israelite Universelle, was. 
working for ay avowedly “anti-Christian and anti-monarchi- 
cal”). The Survey article of August 31 reiterated the 
conclusion that the distress of the Jews in Poland today is 
due to economic and not racial or religious causes, and par- 
ticularly because the Jews there, 


by holding themselves for centuries aloof from the rest of the com- 
monwealth—whether necessarily or rightly so, need not here be 
examined without, at the same time, making themselves economically 
self-supporting . . . have built their whole social structure on sand. 

My purpose today is to analyze the supposed causes of this 
economic distress which the war has so terribly augmented. 
Accordingly, I will not elaborate on the report summarized 
by the Survey on May 25, entitled The Tragic Fate of Polish 
Jews, from the Zurich correspondent of the Paris Journal des 
Débats of a few days before, to the effect that proclamations 
had been posted on the walls of Warsaw and other Polish 
cities, inciting the population to anti-Semitic riots, except to 
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) say that I see nothing improbable therein. It is in line with 
the earlier reports of credible eye-witnesses of Polish-Jewish 
distress during the’war, and with the well-authenticated state- 
‘ment that more Jews have been killed in pogroms in neigh- 
ring Russia during the Bolsheviki rule than during the 
hole Romanoff régime. — From the very nature of the thing, 
however, mob uprisings of this character could not assume 
Be holesale dimensions under such martial law as Germany has 
imposed on this occupied territory during nearly the entire 
war. Unfortunately, however, even common suffering and 
persecution, inflicted by tyrannical conquerors, have not abated 
‘the awful consequences of the terrible economic boycott above 
referred to which the Polish people started against the unhappy 
Jews there some years before the war began. On the con- 
trary, the war has greatly aggravated this boycott. 

The very “economic” conditions referred to in the SURVEY 
were largely intentionally and avowedly created, as an effective 
and unparalleled weapon of “race and religious persecution” 
against the Jews. Naturally, the reports of Mr. Farbstein 
-and Dr. Van Raalte, both antedating April, 1918, and sum- 

pparized in the Survey for August 31, do not concern them- 
1) selves with these questions, but were prepared for our Joint 
Distribution Committee in order to describe the terrible eco- 
nomic condition of the Polish Jews, their need for American 
charitable aid, and the agencies for distributing this pecuniary 
‘relief. Their silence regarding pogroms and the underlying 
“causes of the economic misery, do not bear one way or the 
‘other on these questions. By a strange coincidence this very 
‘boycott is said to have originated in connection with the anti- 
1) Semitic candidacy of some years ago of Romon Dmowski for 
‘election to the Russian Duma; the Mr. Dmowski who now as 

ead of the Polish National Committee is visiting this coun- 
ry. It is to be hoped that his attitude towards the Jews has 
“greatly changed. 
' The economic boycott of the Jews in Poland was very 
graphically and accurately described by as distinguished an 
authority as George Brandes in his work The World at War 

(pp. 93-117), published as recently as 1917. The condition 
in question caused him for the first time in his life to leave 
e realms of literary and academic calm and to identify him- 
self publicly with his Jewish co-religionists, even against his 
friends, the Poles, whose champion he had been in their strug- 
gle for political and cultural liberty. He points out that it 
is well-nigh “unbelievable” that Russian hatred of the Jews 
should have spread to Poland, “where people know how to 
read and write,’ and “now because of the maelstrom of in- 
sanity which nationalism lets loose over Europe, all fellow- 


eeling is lost, and religious tolerance gives way to burning 
hatred.” He says: 


s 


_ [In 1912], the so-called cooperative movement organized during 
the last twelve years, which at bottom was nothing else than a 
means of crushing Jewish business, now began to be systematically 
ind cruelly turned into a boycotting of the Jewish population. In 
Private as well as in public life, the cry rang out: “Don’t buy from 
the Jews! Have nothing to do with the Jews!” At the head of 
is movement were Polish intellectuals, some of Poland’s most noted 
writers, among them confirmed free-thinkers like Alexandre Swien- 
a ochowski. . . . All the fiery words which fell from his lips in his 


3Since the above was written, two weeks ago, there has been indisputable 
ce irmation of the report of the posting of such incendiary anti-Semitic procla- 
ns in Polish towns, and it has even become the subject matter of an in- 
tion in the German Reichstag. According to Zurich correspondence in 
he August 9 issue of the London Jewish Chronicle, two Socialist deputies, 
Noske and Cohen brought up specifically there the matter of the posting of such 
plac citing Pol ‘oles to massacre Jews, and mentioned the fact that some Poles 
Y Pacctned the toe eel of inciting the Poles to such course, by falsely repre- 
sen Jews as helping the Germans to subdue Poland, whereas they were 

mon, the oo opponents of German annexation schemes. The corre- 
tpondent adds: interpellation was addressed to the chancellor, who suc- 
essft replying directly, but char; 
German police had destroye 


resentative 
ose procla- 


the ministerial r 
large quantities of t 
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days of glory now turn against him. The entire Polish press gave 
itself over to this anti-Semitic campaign. Young Polish ruffians 
were placed before Jewish shops and maltreated Christian women 
and children who attempted to buy there.. By the assistance of the 
celebrated Dmowski, leader of the National Democratic Party, a 
new paper, Dwa Groszi, was founded which openly advocated po- 
groms. Bloody encounters soon took place . . until the Russian 
government stopped the pogrom tendency so as not to strengthen 
Polish nationalism. A relative of the great Mickiewicz, Wadislaw 
Mickiewicz, and a few other prominent men called together a meet- 
ing in Warsaw to try to bring about internal peace. In yain he 
begged and pleaded, at last amid tears, that his countrymen, sur- 
rounded as they were by outside enemies, should not go against the 
Jews who had always been their friends. Not a single Polish paper 
reported his speech. All that happened before the war, and the di- 
rect result was the economic ruin of the Russian-Polish Jews. But 
during the war the hatred for Jews has flamed up again, and so 
far the Russian government has not done anything to stop or put 
out the fire. 


The Economic Boycott Still in Effect 


SPACE does not permit further quotations from Brandes’ 
terrible tale, to outline the shocking false reports and incen- 
diary lying charges that were fabricated to foment this anti- 
Semitic spirit. Eye-witnesses confirm the report—some men- 
tioned by him in later papers in the same volume—that this 
economic boycott has continued unabated right through the 
war until today,.though much of this data, unpublished even, 
has not been accessible to the SuRvEY and to Mr. White. 
Brandes concludes his article: 

* 


My sympathy is not for the Jews as Jews, but for the oppressed 
and suffering. It was I who wrote a generation ago: “One loves 
Poland, not as one loves France, or Germany or England, but as 
one loves liberty. For what does it mean to love Poland, but to 
love liberty, to sympathize with suffering and to admire courage and 
glowing enthusiasm?” . Must I be ashamed of having written 
them, now that Poland’s ‘future i is hanging in the balance? 


Unfortunately, as shown by the authoritative booklet issued 
by the American Jewish Committee in 1916, entitled The 
War in the Eastern War Zone (pp. 10-11, 39-69), contain- 
ing similar reports of the Polish anti-Jewish boycott and po- 
groms, continued during the war—even religious feelings had 
been appealed to, in fomenting these anti-Semitic persecutions, 
including the declaration of the Polish Church Synod of 1733 
that the Jews continue to exist that 


they might remind us of the tortures of the Saviour, and by their 
abject and miserable condition might serve as an example of the 
first chastisement of God inflicted upon the infidels. 


It was particularly in view of this Polish situation that the 
American Jewish Committee appealed to the Pope and in- 
duced him to issue his famous encyclical of February 9, 1916, 
directed against such Jewish persecutions (American Jewish 
Year Book, 1917-8, pp. 452-8). Doubtless influenced by this 
document, the archbishop of Warsaw and six Catholic bishops 
issued an appeal on August 11, 1916, to Poles to abstain 
from sowing hatred against other inhabitants of the country 
(Ib. p. 277), and the archbishop, a few months ago, uttered 
similar views; but the boycott nevertheless continues. 

Unfortunately, the summary of the year’s events in Polish 
occupied territory published in the volume just cited (pp. 
271, 307, 277-281), and the successor volume about to be 
issued—advance sheets of which I have been permitted to 
examine—continue to chronicle anti-Semitic action by the 
Polish authorities, evidencing continuing racial and religious 
persecutions. Thus, for example, in June, 1916, Jewish or- 
ganizations had to protest against the decision of the local 
Warsaw Citizens’ Committee to limit the franchise at mu- 
nicipal elections to persons able to read and write Polish, ex- 
cluding the bulk of the Jews there, and in other Polish ter- 
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ritory, fourteen Jews elected to office were unseated in May, 
1917, because unfamiliar with the Polish language. Again, 
on March 22, 1917, notwithstanding the declaration made by 
the Imperial Council six days previously, granting full relig- 
ious and civil liberty and equality to the Jews of Poland, the 
Warsaw Town Council rejected plans for considering Jewish 
interests in the composition of the School Board, continued to 
exclude Jews wearing the traditional long garments from the 
Lazienki Park, and discriminated against the wives of Jewish 
soldiers, by recognizing only civil marriage certificates, and 
not those issued to Jews under the recognized Jewish mar- 
riage laws. 


Conflicting Testimony 


Tue 1918-9 Jewish Year Book, on the other hand, records 
that M. Kucharzewski, the Polish prime minister, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1917, in an interview, stated that he is not-an anti- 
Semite, and that, by mutual understanding, the Jews of Po- 
land were to receive equal rights, recognizing that the prior 
above-cited declaration of March 16, 1917, was still inopera- 
tive. On March 8, 1918, he promised to submit to the Poli- 
tical Department a rabbinical memorandum on anti-Semitic 
restrictions still prevailing in Poland and to satisfy the Jewish 
demands. In May, 1917, the Jewish leaders in the section of 
Poland under Austrian occupancy had submitted similar de- 
mands. 

On the other hand, the same Work was compelled to record 
that during a debate in the Warsaw City Council, on August 
3, 1917, the request of Jewish delegates that Jews be given 
representation in a council of trade-masters being formed, in 
order to relieve the deplorable condition of Jewish mechanics, 
provoked such anti-Semitic utterances that the council had to 
adjourn without giving the Jews an opportunity to reply even. 
Later in the same month, anti-Semites again openly agitated 
in favor of the boycott, and priests who traded with Jews 
were attacked. On December 14, 1917, the Warsaw munici- 
pal authorities took over control of all bakeries and refused 
to permit Jewish bakers to close on Saturday and work on 
Sundays. On January 26, 1917, the local commandant in 
the section of Poland under Austrian occupancy had ordered 
all Jewish dealers to open their premises Saturdays from 8 to 
11 a. mM. and 3 to 4 p.m. On April 12, 1918, particular 
reference was made, apparently in the Austrian Reichstag, 
to the Odzydzenie Polski, a movement directed against the 
Jews in Poland, but the Polish press accused the German 
government of spreading antagonism between Poles and Jews 
for political ends of its own. As to educational regulations, 
more anon. 

The recent news item in the SURVEY gives rise to the infer- 
ence, at least, that the Polish Jews have been at fault in se- 
lecting trades and occupations which have not made them 
economically independent. As above pointed out, however, 
this economic boycott, shortly before the war, suddenly cut 
off, for many hundreds of thousands, their accustomed means 
of livelihood, and ruined them, even before the war began. 
Moreover, artificial state regulation imposed during the war 
by Germany has further injured them, as pointed out in the 
Farbstein report, which mentioned the salt trade as a typical 
example. Until recently, the salt trade was entirely in the 
hands of the Jews; now it is monopolized by the government, 
which estimated that the Jews constituted about 15 per cent 
of the entire population, and thereupon arbitrarily decreed that 
only 15 per cent of the salt stores should be operated by Jews, 
so that the remaining 85 per cent are deprived of their liveli- 
hood, non-Jews being provided for by taking their places. Mr. 
Farbstein fears that this example will be generally followed. 
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Similarly, it should not be forgotten that city-dwellers have 
suffered far more than country dwellers, for raw material and 
other supplies and machinery are almost wholly lacking. The 
Russian laws which forbade Jews from living outside of the 
prescribed pale of settlement and prohibited their owning land 
(apparently repealed by the Polish Council of State in August, 
1917), however, resulted in locating nearly all the Jews in the 
cities, and naturally they have suffered far more than country 
dwellers, in consequence. While non-Jews have been freely 
engaged as workers on public improvements, roads, ditches, 
etc., scarcely any Jews have been accepted for such labor. 
There are other reasons besides the Journal de Débats cor- 
respondence cited in the Survey for believing that Germany 
is, on occasion, using the Jews of Poland as “pawns” for its”: 
ulterior political ends. On June 22, 1917, the Socialists, ” 
even in a German Reichstag Committee, criticized the chan- ~ 
cellor for forcing Jewish laborers in Poland and Lithuania_ 
to work for less than the standard wage and the committee | 
adopted resolutions in favor of equality of treatment of Jewish © 
workmen with German laborers. On September 14, 1917, ~ 
the German authorities expelled from colleges and universities ~ 
in Warsaw all students not natives of the city; this, again, 
particularly affected Jews. ‘The enormous spread of anti- — 
Semitism in Germany during the war is, of course, well ~ 
known: The Frankfurter Zeitung, on December 11, 1917, ~ 
reported the sale of hundreds of thousands of copies of a new = 
anti-Semitic work entitled A Knife for the Jews; and Hous-~ 
ton Stewart Chamberlain has just: received a special letter 
of thanks from the German Kaiser for publishing a new leaf-7 
let, grossly abusing Englishmen and Jews simultaneously. On — 
July 26, 1917, at a meeting of the Warsaw City Council at ~ 
which the plan that Russian reform proposals affecting the 
status of workmen should apply to the Jews also, was vehe- 
mently opposed by Polish anti-Semites—Jews charged anti- | 
Semites with deliberately attempting to frustrate all efforts at 
an understanding between Jews and Poles. 
To describe these conditions as “economic,” and deny that 
they are instances of racial and religious discrimination, is ob- - 
viously fallacious! The Survey article, above cited, joined 
me in deploring the fact that many Polish Jews have not yet — 
familiarized themselves with the language, thoughts and aspi- _ 
rations of their Polish fellow-citizens, but did me a grave in-_ 
justice by ignoring the fact, outlined by me in the America 
Hebrew article, and much more fully elsewhere, that this is 
primarily due to benighted Russo-Polish laws and methods of | 
administration, which have deprived Jews of equal rights, | 
closed the public schools to them, interfered with their opera-_ 
tion of their own schools, and made life almost impossible 
for them in general. ‘That such laws and practices have, in | 
turn, created a conservative tendency among the Jews, keeping — 
them in general, nolens volens, apart racially, from the lan-— 
guage, thoughts and aspirations of their Polish fellow-men, is 
thus a mere result, and not a cause, though we agree that such — 
a point of view ought to be changed as rapidly as possible. 


” 


Difficulties of Education 


THE subject-matter of education is one of the most im-— 
portant factors in this direction and requires most capeaill 
treatment. In a report on Illiteracy Among Jewish Immi-— 
grants and its Causes, prepared February 4, 1914, by a Com-- 
mittee of the National Jewish Immigration Council, of which 
I was chairman (published as United States Senate Document 
No. 611, of the Sixty-third Congress, Second Session), much > 
detailed attention was given as to the brutal restrictions and 
prohibitions upon Jewish education in Poland under the Rus- 
sian despotic régime. Attention was there called to the fact that 


: 
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these conditions were so acute that even in Czaristic Russia a 
national educational congress attended by six thousand teach- 
ers of all races and creeds at Petrograd in January, 1914, 
adopted strong resolutions of protest at the official efforts to 
throttle primary education among the Jews of the Russian 
Empire. Unfortunately, Poland under German occupa- 
tion has continued to pursue a benighted and _illiteral 
policy in this regard, though some progress has already been 
made. 
Naturally, instruction in the Polish vernacular is a condi- 
tion sine qua non of true inner Jewish emancipation, and ulti- 
mately in Poland—as in our own country and as in England, 
France, Italy, Germany and Austria, the Jewish children 
should all be taught in public schools—and in Polish, and not 
Yiddish! But meantime, now that the public schools in Po- 
land are opened to them, the same practical good sense which 
induced American Jewry, in a transition period, to open spe- 
cial schools and classes to prepare more advanced foreign-born 
children for our public schools, and thereafter to secure mainte- 
nance of such classes in the public schools themselves at gov- 
_ ernmental expense, should be applied there too. ‘The Jewish 
petitions that the government take over their schools should be 
granted. Advanced, older, impoverished pupils, speaking 
Yiddish only, should not be forced into classes with much 
younger beginners, learning in Polish only. Nor should a 
system of public education be made compulsory, wholly bar- 
ring instruction in Yiddish forthwith—which would make it 
impossible for Jewish children to converse with their parents, 
_and which would close their eyes and ears to all the sacred tra- 
ditions of hallowed family life! But the Polish authorities, 
even now, refuse to listen to any such pleas, even from a nu- 
merically large portion (14 per cent) of their heavily taxed 
fellow-countrymen, so impoverished that they are dying daily 


HE sudden and unexpected onset of influenza has 
caught the country unawares and found the public 
health administration unprepared to deal properly 
with the spread of the disease. Brought over in Au- 
_ gust by some ships from abroad, the infection spread rapidly, 
_ first to navy and army cantonments, then to adjacent com- 
munities and thence to cities of the eastern states. In less 
than six weeks the epidemic rapidly involved the whole coun- 
try, reaching the extreme western states and taking its ghastly 
toll from the whole population. At present, the epidemic has 
_ in many places reached its crest and is on the decline, although, 
according to authorities of the United States Public Health 
Service, it is to be expected that it will linger in each locality 
from four to six weeks, affecting from 25 to 40 per cent of 
_ the population, 

Influenza has for many years been endemic in the country 
during the fall and winter, but never before, except in 1889, 
has the spread of the disease been so rapid, has it involved so 
' large a percentage of the population, or has there been so 
large a mortality rate from the disease itself and its main 
complication, pneumonia. The disease is known to be due 
© a micro-organism. It is not certain, however, that the 

cillus “Pfeiffer,” which was found to be the cause of former 
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from starvation and want, without assuming the additional 
burden of maintaining private schools at their own expense! 

I realize that I am treading on delicate ground! I fully 
share Mr. White’s desire to avoid increasing ‘‘the tension 
of a situation which is already serious,” and the desirability 
of cooperating in solving ‘‘a problem which Poles, Jews and 
Gentiles alike, I [Mr. White] am happy to say, are now trying 
to settle.” But this problem cannot be solved by mere vague 
intermittent lip-service, and continuous disregard in practice 
of the underlying fundamental principles, even at a time when 
martial law is restraining Polish volition in the matter of 
pogroms and anti-Semitic outbursts! Unfortunately, the eco- 
nomic boycott against the Jews in Poland is not over! Un- 
fortunately, ‘deed, not creed,” still indicates that the eco- 
nomic distress of the Jews in Poland continues to be largely 
due to “racial and religious persecution.” 

To cure evil conditions, they must first be analyzed and 
understood, and a policy of conscious or unconscious evasion, 
and of blaming them on impersonal “economic” conditions, 
instead of frankly describing them as results of deplorable, 
shameful, benighted racial and religious persecution, is no way 
of solving them! Rumanian trickery and evasion in her treat- 
ment of the Jews after the Congress of Berlin—continued 
under the new treaty of this year—were even worse than Rus- 
sia’s public pogroms. Polish patriots must hear, and heed, the 
demands of civilization, especially as voiced in American non- 
sectarian papers, and the “world must be made safe for democ- 
racy” in. the future, liberated, independent, self-governing 
Poland, too, which has no greater friends all over the world 
than “the people of the book,” with their love for democracy 
and a reign of law and order, and in whose ears their co- 
religionist, Georg Brandes’, panegyric on liberated Poland 
finds universal, sympathetic hearing. 


Mobilizing Social Forces Against 


Influenza 
George M. Price, M. D. 


influenzas, is the cause of the present infection. ‘There is as 
yet no specific treatment for the disease, nor has there as yet 
been discovered any vaccine or serum. ‘The several vaccines 
which have been used during the present epidemic have not 
proved effective. According to the conclusions of Dr. M. J. 
Rosenow, Dr. George C. Whipple and other members of com- 
mittees appointed in Massachusetts, “the evidence at hand con- 
vinces the board that the vaccines we have considered have 
no specific value in the treatment of influenza, although the 
statistical evidence indicates the probability that the use of 
this influenza vaccine has some prophylactic value.” The 
serum prepared by Dr. Park, of New York, and used by the 
New York Health Department, has as yet not been employed 
in sufficiently large quantities to permit any valid conclusions. 

Influenza is essentially a crowd disease. It runs through 
its course in a given community in from four to six weeks. 
It is best prevented by avoiding overcrowding and congestion, 
by conforming to the precepts of hygienic living, by the 
isolation of infected persons, by the proper care of convales- 
cents, and by the wearing of gauze masks by those in close 
contact with infected persons. 

As soon as the epidemic became widespread, national, state 
and local social forces were mobilized in the attempt to curb 
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the spread of the disease and mitigate its results. Mention 
has already been made by the Survey of the act of Congress 
appropriating one million dollars for the fight against influ- 
enza. and the fact that the United States Public Health 
Service had charge of the expenditure of this sum in the differ- 
ent states affected; also the taking over by the American Red 
Cross of the provision of nurses, physicians and hospital sup- 
plies throughout the country, for which a special appropria- 
tion of $575,000 has been made. 

The methods of combating the epidemic and its spread 
differ somewhat according to local conditions and to the 
energy displayed by the public health administrators. Massa- 
chusetts was probably the most afflicted state and Boston the 
most afflicted city in the country, according to current reports. 
A detailed report of the situation and how it was met is 
given by Mr. Murphy on another page of this issue. “The 
methods of control in Philadelphia were described~in the 
Survey of last week, and the latest reports indicate that the 
epidemic is on the decline and the organizations working for 
its control are cooperating harmoniously. 

As soon as the disease appeared in Chicago, the Department 
of Health took vigorous action. “The disease was made re- 
portable, educational propaganda against coughing, sneezing 
and spitting was energetically conducted, all the social forces 
of the city were mobilized, an association of commercial, civic 
and social welfare organizations was organized to cooperate 
with the Department of Health, and special regulations were 
promulgated for the isolation of patients, for the wearing of 
masks by nurses and attendants and for other measures. Along 
the lines of precautionary measures, the managers of depart- 
ment stores and other large employers were required to have a 
sick roll-call of their employes every morning, and to refer all 
persons with colds to their house physicians and keep them 
from coming to work. As a means of protecting school chil- 
dren, the Health Department doctors and nurses have been 
asked to give instructions in the schools relating to things that 
people should do to avoid contracting the disease. Special 
care to ventilate schoolrooms properly and to examine and 
send home all children who did not feel well. As to further 
conditions in Chicago, G. Walter Lawrence, of that city, 
reports: 


For the first time since the great Chicago fire (Oct. 12, 1871) the 
theaters are closed, as are the “movies” and dance halls. The 
schools and churches have not yet been suspended, but practically 
all other public gatherings are forbidden. Here, too, street-car con- 
ditions are receiving needed attentiom, the fifteen thousand car men 
being “mobilized to fight the ‘flu’.”” Cleanliness, ventilation, and the 
enforcement of the order forbidding smoking on cars are to receive 
special attention. : 


The settlements are furnishing investigators to go into the homes 
where cases are reported to be, in order to determine whether aid is 
needed either for nursing or for preparing meals. In this way much 
weeding out is done and the time of the visiting nurses is saved for 
the most serious cases. It is enlightening to note that a great ma- 
jority of these appeals for assistance which the social workers aid in 
investigating, do not come from the settlement neighbors but from 
the middle-class people of better districts. The former, of course, 
not only have the habit of coming directly to the settlements with 
their troubles, rather than reporting to the Red Cross or other 
agencies, but also have an advantage over their somewhat better situ- 
ated brethren in being in touch with the infant welfare nurses, 


Community kitchens to prepare food for the sick families not other- 
wise cared for are also a part of the Chicago health campaign. The 
Red Cross, in cooperation with the settlements and other centers, is 
establishing these food preparation stations in the sections where they 
are most needed. This work is rendered necessary by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a sufficient number of people to nurse all the 
families needing aid, though the Red Cross is providing many such 
volunteers to supplement the services of the registered nurses. Masks 
are worn by all these attendants. 


The latest reports from New Jersey show that the epidemic 
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there is receding and that the disease is less prevalent now 
among the shipyard workers. Sanitary squads are inspecting 
the homes in which cases: have occurred and are volunteering 
their services to clean and to disinfect. 

In New York city and state the epidemic still rages, al- 
though the number of cases reported during the last few days 
seems to be reduced and there are hopes that here also the 
disease may have reached its zenith. From the first appearance 
of the disease in the city there seemed to be a difference in the 
attitude towards its control by the health commissioner and 
other public-health authorities. "The commissioner was at the 
beginning very optimistic, has asked for and obtained only 
the sum of $55,000 for combating the disease and has strenu- 
ously opposed the movement for the closing of amusement 
places and schools. The most important act of thé health 
commissioner was the order for industrial zoning, so that em- 
ployes in various parts of the city should be permitted to leave 
their places of work at different hours. 

Valuable work was done by the Emergency Council ap- 
pointed by the health commissioner, as well as by the Women’s 
Section of the Mayor’s National Defense Committee. 

A Nurses’ Emergency Council was organized on October 
10 and in less than twenty-four hours was in action, with Lil- 
lian D. Wald, of the Nurses’ Settlement, as chairman, and 
Parmelia Doty, of Teachers’ College, as secretary. ‘The 
council has succeeded in coordinating many organizations, and 
of their work in the homes of those afflicted with the disease 
too much cannot be said. 

A noteworthy action of the Mayor’s Defense Committee 
was to supply thousands of gallons of soup to be distributed 
throughout the city through various social agencies and neigh- 
borhood centers. ‘Teachers’ College, as well as the School of 
Philanthropy, has closed, turning over their forces to the 
Emergency Council and converting Whittley Hall into a 
soup kitchen. ‘The medical colleges have cooperated by mo- 
bilizing their senior students and offering their services wher- 
ever necessary. 

The greatest difficulty in controlling the influenza epidemic 
was and is the shortage of trained nurses and of physicians 
and the insufficiency of hospital beds and dispensary facilities. 
The physicians are said to be greatly overworked and many 
of them are themselves suffering from the disease. Forty to 


fifty calls a day is said to be the minimum number made by the 


ordinary physician. Physicians appearing on the East Side 
have been known to be mobbed by women demanding their 
services. Druggists have been swamped with prescriptions, 
and there is a notable lack in certain drugs commonly used for 
the treatment of this disease. “The nursing staff of the Henry 
Street Settlement has been entirely taken over by the Nurses’ 
Emergency Council and devotes all its time to influenza work. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note that a bill has been 
introduced in Congress to appropriate an additional ten mil- 
lion dollars for the fight against influenza and that strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to push Senate joint resolution 63, 
providing for adequate increase in the personnel of the Public 
Health Service and the appointment of a sanitary reserve 
corps in the service. This would authorize the commissioning 
in the Public Health Service, with necessary rank and author- 
ity, of men with national reputations in the field of sanitation, 
hygiene and public health administration; also the appointment 
of full-time state health commissioners, who would also be 
federal health officers, with details of public health service 
officers to state health officers to act in cooperation between 
state and national health agencies, and to assist in securing 
improved health conditions in the states. 
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Meeting the Scourge 


How Massachusetts Organized to Fight Influenza Told for the 
Benefit of Other States 


By J. Prentice Murphy 


GENERAL SECRETARY BOSTON CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


ICKNESS and death affecting hundreds of thousands 

have stalked through Massachusetts in the wake of the 
epidemic of influenza, with its aftermath of pneumonia, 

R which first appeared in and about Boston late in August. 
‘The epidemic presents many serious and acute medical and 
cial problems, reaching to disaster proportions. ‘The chief 
problems are the care of large numbers of sick, the relief of 

Many made temporarily destitute due to the illness or death 
‘ the wage-earner, and also care for children who have been 
pe; to influenza or pneumonia, and whose parents have 
died or are ill; children convalescing from influenza or pneu- 
and {eis cannot return home immediately because other 
‘members of the family are ill or perhaps have died, and also 
care for children convalescing in hospitals or eee: but 
who have not had influenza or pneumonia or been exposed to 
it, and who cannot return to their own homes for the reason 
indicated above. 

The epidemic is exhausting itself in the eastern part of the 
‘state but is still raging in the western and northern parts, as 

well as in a number of the manufacturing cities in the eastern 
and southeastern parts of the state. On the authority of Dr. 
David Brough, deputy commissioner of health of Boston, there 
had been up to October 5 approximately 200,000 influenza 
‘sufferers in Boston alone. There is no possible way of in- 
‘ icating the actual number of cases throughout the state, but 
conservative estimates place the total number to date in excess 
of 500,000. 

Between September 14 and October 17 there had been a 
total of 3,815 deaths from influenza and grippe in Boston 
alone, and approximately 4,000 throughout the rest of the 
‘state. Certain officials of the State Department of Health 
“estimated that the total to date of approximately 7,800 deaths 

| would reach 12,000 deaths before the epidemic has subsided in 
the state, which will not be for eight or ten weeks. 
) The last epidemic of influenza occurred in the winter of 
' *89 and ’90, when it was estimated that about 800,000 people 
| ere affected, with a total of 2,500 deaths. The population 
of the state at that time was about 2,250,000. Today it is 
: 


bout 4,000,000, and the epidemic bids fair to reach as many 
victims per 100,000 of population as in ’89, but with a very 
much higher death-rate. 

For days the deaths in Boston from these two diseases 
lone averaged more than 175, running up from 21 on Septem- 
14 to 202 on October 1 and then slowly declining to 60 on 
October 18. The unusual situation is brought out by com- 
aring these recent daily death-rates with the Boston Health 
Department statistics showing the influenza deaths for each 
the last four years, as follows: 1917, 51; 1916, 80; 1915, 
; 1914, 12. The epidemic caused the death-rate to soar to a 
point without precedent in annals of the Health Department. 
The first manifestations of the epidemic appeared in the 
a’ training stations within the Metropolitan area; namely, 
great Commonwealth Pier, Boston, which is a barracks 
or naval men; Wakefield Rifle Range; the Radio Training 


School, Cambridge; the Naval Aviation School at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, and elsewhere. There were about 20,000 men in at- 
tendance at these various stations and barracks, this number 
not including many other enlisted men coming and going from 
Boston on ships. 

Early in September alarm was expressed by various ob- 
servers at the rate the epidemic was spreading in the first naval 
district, which includes Boston. Up to September 15 there 
had been a total of 1,897 cases, with 37 deaths. Cases also 
broke out among naval men in New London and elsewhere in 
New England, due it was felt, to the recent transfer of men 
from Boston. 

From that time on, the number of cases and the number of 
deaths began to mount, so that on September 17 Greater Bos- 
ton physicians were practically agreed that the epidemic was 
making great headway and that the public should be warned 
that conditions were rapidly becoming very serious. On this 
date there were 2,273 cases in the first naval district. Then 
suddenly cases began to appear in a great many cities in eastern 
Massachusetts. 

By this time many cases had developed at Camp Devens, 
just outside Ayer, Mass., and some forty miles northwest of 
Boston, there having been more than 3,500 cases up to the 
eighteenth. The camp and training stations were closed to 
visitors. ‘The death-rate amongst the afflicted in these places 
became a discouraging feature of the daily epidemic reports. 
The Negro soldiers were especially susceptible. 

By the nineteenth, hospital facilities in Boston and the cities 
and towns surrounding were becoming exhausted. Various 
school boards were ordering schools closed, acting quickly on 
the word that children were becoming ill or were coming from 
homes where other members of the family were ill with in- 
fluenza. Somerville on the sixteenth reported 4,300 pupils 
absent out of a total enrollment of 12,300. At least one- 
fourth of these children were known to be ill. Many of the 
teachers were ill. 

With conditions becoming so serious in the eastern part of 
the state and giving every evidence of spreading over the whole 
state, acting Governor Coolidge created a State Emergency 
Health Committee as follows: chairman, Henry C. Endicott, 
chairman of the State Public Safety Committee; A. C. Ratche- 
sky, vice-chairman of the Public Safety Committee; Surgeon- 
General William A. Brooks, of the State Guard, Adjutant- 
General Jesse F. Stevens; State Health Commissioner Eugene 
R. Kelley; Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of the Women’s Branch of the Council 
of National Defense, John F. Stevens and James J. Phelan. 

The Governor’s Council followed the appointment of this 
Emergency Health Committee with an appropriation of $100,- 
000, to be placed at the disposal of the committee in a state- 
wide fight. This appropriation was later increased to $500,- 
000 and will probably have to be still further increased before 
the end of the chapter is reached. 
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With the organization of the State Emergency Health Com- 
mittee, Mayor Peters, of Boston, quickly followed with the 
appointment of a Boston Emergency Health Committee com- 
posed as follows: chairman, Dr. William C. Woodward, 
health commissioner of Boston; Dr. James J. Minot, Judge 
Michael J. Sullivan, Mary Beard, director of the Boston Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, and Victor Heath, chairman of the 
Boston Committee of the State Public Safety Committee. 
Other cities and towns also organized emergency health com- 
mittees. The state committee established emergency head- 
quarters in the State House, under the immediate direction 
of Mrs. Frederick S§. Mead. The office was efficiently manned 
by a force of 75 volunteers, including a great many school 
teachers, and has been open from eight in the morning until 
nine in the evening every day in the week. 

The Boston Health Committee opened offices in City Hall 
and organized a registry of medical and social resources in 
Boston, which led quickly to the best use of overworked phy- 
sicians, nurses, social workers and aides. The state commit- 
tee assisted in focussing reports from various parts of the state, 
the bulk of the execution of necessary tasks resting with the 
State Health Department and under the direction of Commis- 
sioner Kelley. 

The existing hospital equipment was almost immediately 
taken up, and one of the first jobs for the state committee to 
handle was the providing of places all over the state with 
emergency hospital equipment. “This meant furnishing thou- 
sands of cots, mattresses, sheets, blankets, towels, medicines 
and other hospital equipment, motor service, and assigning 
doctors, nurses, aides and other volunteers not needed in their 
own communities to places where they were more urgently 
needed; and moving them all from place to place as rapidly 
as the conditions in one town were under control and were 
getting beyond control in the next town. — 

Probably the first announcement of the state committee was 
an appeal for doctors and nurses, as follows: “The great 
need in the influenza situation is doctors and nurses. We ap- 
peal to all doctors and nurses who may have had any train- 
ing and who are not now engaged to offer their services to 
help check this disease. “To all private homes who have now 
in their service nurses who could possibly be released, we ap- 
peal to make such releases immediately.” This was repeated 
day after day in newspapers throughout the commonwealth, 
and was followed by the announcement that the committee 
was prepared to pay for the services of all nurses, doctors and 
aides who could help in the epidemic, and who were unable to 
give their services without remuneration. ‘The rate quickly 
established in Boston was $26 per week for nurses and $10 
to $15 a week for aides; that is, women who were willing to 
go in and do the less technical but most necessary cleaning up, 
cooking, etc. 

The State Department of Health, under the special direc- 
tion of Commissioner Kelley and Dr. John S. Hitchcock, has 
done a very notable piece of work in keeping health officers 
in cities and towns advised as to the very latest information 
as to the treatment of the disease, in anticipating local needs, 
of knowing what was happening throughout the state, and in 
circulating short, concise bulletins telling people what to do. 

Schools, churches and town halls were opened up as hos- 
pitals in many places. In each of the eight health districts or 
divisions in the state, under the direction of the district health 
officers,-open air hospitals were rapidly created and were very 
successful in their treatment of patients. Surgeon-General 
Brooks, of the State Guard, opened an emergency influenza 
hospital on Corey Hill, Boston, for the reception of three or 
four hundred of the worst victims of the epidemic among men 
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from the training ships of the United States Shipping Board. 
All over the state invaluable services were rendered by divi- 
sions of the State Guard in assembling hospital equipment, 
assisting in maintaining and operating them, operating trucks, | 
getting supplies, acting as aides, guards, etc. 

New Bedford furnishes an example of one of many cities 
with complete plans for the meeting of a disaster or epidemic 
such as the one we are now’facing. Under the direction of | 
Dr. Garry DeN. Hough, seven emergency hospitals wer 
organized in the early stages of the epidemic in that city, in- 
cluding hospitals for men, women, children and maternity } 
cases. There was almost a complete pooling of medical re- | 
sources in the city. 4 

On September 25, with the number of new cases and death-' | 


count of the influenza condenre throveneae the common- 
wealth; that theaters, moving picture shows and other places | 
of amusement be closed temporarily, and that in so far as the | 
proper authorities considered it advisable, all schools—public, | 
parochial, private, etc.—be closed.” 

Acting on this request from the state committee the Boston 
authorities, through Commissioner Woodward, got into imal 
mediate touch with amusement managers. In spite of the © 
protests of the amusement men an order was issued by Com- | 
missioner Woodward with the approval of Mayor Peters, 4 
ordering that beginning at midnight, September 27, and cover- | 
ing a period of eight days, “no assemblages or gatherings — 
should be permitted or held in theaters, moving picture houses _ 
or dance halls within the city of Boston, and no other un- | 
necessary assemblages or gatherings of people should be per- — 
mitted or held within said city. This regulation to be effective 
during the period named unless later modified or extended by — 
the Health Department of the City of Boston.” ‘The time | 
was extended from week to week until October 20. 4 

Almost as quickly similar action was taken by health boards } 
in cities and towns throughout the state. Many churches vol- | 
untarily suspended services on the twenty-ninth. All schools | 
were by this time ordered closed. “The order affected various — 
county fairs, conferences and conventions, including the Con- ~ 
ference of Social Work; and the state political conventions, the © 
responsible officials of which have practically abandoned the | 
idea of anything like state rallies. All Liberty Loan soliciting, / 
parades and subscription meetings were likewise called off. : 
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In connection with the school situation it is interesting to _ 
note that especially in the Metropolitan area many of the | 
school boards, including the Boston board, moved slowly in | 
the matter of ordering the schools closed. On September 24 | 
Commissioner Kelley in an interview said: ‘The schools — 
should not be closed except in exceptional instances; that is, | 
children coming from homes where there has been an active | 
case should be excluded until the danger of carrying infection © 
is passed. Also those who show symptoms of beginning in- 
fection are to be sent home immediately. Influenza has not 
been declared a reportable disease by this department; tae 
fore the quarantine of householders or wage-earners should not — 
be undertaken unless deemed absolutely necessary.” Ten days 
ago both influenza and pneumonia were made reportable dis- _ 
eases. ¥ 

The alarm of parents was expressed in the large number of © 
absences amongst the children. The number of cases reported 
among school children in Boston schools up to the twenty-_ 
sixth was small, being on that date not more than 500 out of ; 
an attendance of 100,000 children. However, many teachers — 
were reported ill. 

The original closing order did not refer specifically to. 


_ churches. Many of the Boards of Health outside of Bos- 
ton read into the State Emergency Committee’s request that 
there should be no public meetings, and ordered all church 
services discontinued until further notice. A week later the 
Boston Board of Health in extending its closing order fol- 
‘lowed with the specific request that the holding of church 
services be discontinued. The result has been almost. no 
church services throughout Massachusetts for a period of three 
‘weeks up to October 20. 

Emergency canteens were established under the leadership 
of Margaret J. Stanndard, who conducts a well-known 
-private school in Boston, and Mary A. Barr, chairman of the 
“Women’s Committee on Food Conservation of the State Pub- 
lic Safety Committee. Emergency canteens were opened in 
_ various parts of the city, settlements, churches, etc. _ Food pre- 
pared especially for the sick was sold at cost. Where families 
were unable to pay it was provided gratuitously, private phil- 
anthropic agencies often meeting the expense. The chief dif- 

- ficulty in many instances was not inability to pay for the food, 
_ but the large number of self-respecting families so completely 
_ affected by the epidemic as to be unable to do any cooking. 

__ Automobile service was established in connection with some 
of the stations. Fireless cooker arrangements were installed 

so that the food was delivered piping hot te the families where 
there were sick and convalescents. ‘This canteen service un- 
 doubtedly saved many, many lives and also resulted in a 
quicker convalescence for many of those recovering. 

___ The question of feeding and nutrition for all those who have 
been ill’will continue to be a very serious problem for many 
_ months to come. So many have been exhausted by reason of 
the illness that only the most careful and thorough dieting 
during the full period of convalescence will save them from 
_ permanently impaired health. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that tuberculosis will play a prominent part in the next 
_ four or five months in the lives of many of those now recov- 
4 ering from the immediate epidemic. Lucy H. Gillett, of the 
Boston Dietetic Bureau, has prepared special dietaries and -is 
_ mow organizing a special corps to be concerned with the task 
of following up this feeding problem. 
' Unless those who have influenza and pneumonia are prop- 
erly fed there is grave danger that they will become tubercu- 
lar. One doctor said he thought a-great many would proba- 
bly develop tuberculosis because they would not get proper 
food. 

The immediate handling of the sick in their homes in Boston 

was left by the Boston Committee in the hands of the Boston 
District Nursing Association, under the very able direction of 
_ Mrs. Ernest Amory Codman, president; Mary Beard, di- 
rector, and Grace O’Brien, associate director. ‘There was a 
_ close tie-up ‘between the nursing association and the emergency 
registration bureau at City Hall, so that very quickly physi- 
‘cians, nurses and aides were working by districts under the 
closest supervision, making accurate daily reports on all those 
visited. Within a few days it was possible to answer all 
‘emergency calls for ambulance, hospital, doctor or nursing 
care. Hundreds of school teachers, Sisters of Charity, social 
workers and others were working in families under the super- 
vision of nurses. 
_ So far as the state was concerned, there was a most effective 
_ pooling of nursing resources under the direction of Bernice 
'}\ W. Billings, of the State Department of Health. During the 
- most acute days Miss Billings used every woman who volun- 
“teered for nursing work, even if she came without real nurs- 
ing experience. Under the emergency training given, women 
of intelligence rapidly became of great use. 
_ Industrial establishments were immediately affected. At 
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one time between three and four thousand of the men con- 
nected with the Fore River shipbuilding plant were out sick. 
Only by quick and effective work on the part of federal, state 
and local authorities was the situation there held in check and 
the plant kept in operation. Department stores were seriously 
affected, because people refrained from going into the city and 
stayed at home, and because many of the workers were ill. 

The telephone operators were so badly affected as to neces- 
sitate an order by W. R. Driver, Jr., general manager of the 
New England Telegraph and Telephone Co., requesting the 
public to eliminate unnecessary calls, refrain as far as possible 
from appealing to chief operators, and to show leniency to 
those members who were still keeping at their jobs. 

Under the order of state and local health departments 
offices for a while closed at four o’clock in an effort to obviate 
congestion on transportation lines. An effort was also made 
to rearrange the hours for factories, stores, offices, etc., so that 
for three or four days Boston stores were operating on a sched- 
ule holding from 10 a. mM. to 4 Pp. Mm. This readjustment of 
the economic life of the community involved many difli- 
culties and failed also to produce results in the congested 
transportation, so that there was a quick return to normal 
working hours. 

On September 27 it was requested that all soda fountains 
be closed and this order was observed very generally. 

On October 6 saloons, bowling alleys, auction rooms and 
soda fountains were “ordered closed,” first in Boston and later 
in most of the cities and towns in the state. An effort was 
made to have more trolley cars in operation on Boston streets, 
and while the companies were willing to comply with this re- 
quest they were unable to do so because of the shortage of men. 
However, smoking car service was discontinued on the score 
that these cars were breeders of disease. 

The loss to many industries will be very heavy. Theatrical 
men estimate that their losses will approximate a million and 
a half dollars for each week they have to close, and this is only 
one of many industries affected, and does not include indi- 
vidual costs ‘due to sickness and loss of work. Hotels, clubs 
and restaurants were greatly affected. 

Commissioner Kelley, through reports coming to his de- 
partment quickly foresaw the need for more doctors and 
nurses than could be provided by Massachusetts alone. The 
result was a series of appeals to federal and state authorities 
for medical help. Major Warren F. Draper was assigned by 
the United States Public Health Service to assist in the di- 
rection of federal, state and municipal forces fighting the epi- 
demic. Requests were made for 500 doctors and 1,000 nurses. 

While many doctors and nurses came in response to the 
request to Washington, probably none of them were assigned 
to-civilian service. ‘They were used in camps and barracks to 
care for soldiers and sailors. The state of Maryland sent a 
fully-equipped hospital train of six cars, and rendered a very 
special service in the situation at Quincy and in the Fore 
River shipbuilding plant. Many nurses came from the other 
New England states and throughout the country and from 
Canada; the call even reached to Halifax, that recently dis- 
aster-swept city sending every nurse it could spare. The prom- 
ises of more distant cities to send doctors and nurses could not 
be fulfilled because of the rapid spread of the epidemic in their 
own borders. 

The fuel-saving campaign which was conducted in 
the state had to be called off to the extent of urging people 
to light moderate fires and of seeing that all office and public 
buildings were heated. This no doubt tended very materially 
to check the spread of the epidemic. 


Many of the state institutions were very badly hit. The 
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Canton State Hospital for Crippled Children had a tragic 
time, the epidemic affecting many of the children at one time, 
and presenting an enormous nursing job to a staff greatly de- 
pleted by sickness. Many cases developed in the two schools 
for the feebleminded, one cottage of 150 children at the 
Wrentham School developing 117 cases. The State Prison at 
Charlestown had a number of cases but a relatively low death- 
rate. Early in the epidemic visiting to state institutions was 
absolutely prohibited. 

The holding of court sessions throughout the commonwealth 
was practically suspended. This meant that save in all but 
exceptional instances there were no court proceedings. For 
more than two weeks no children were committed through the 
courts. This was in accordance with a request from the State 
Board of Health and the State Board of Charity to keep those 
exposed in their own localities until all danger from further 
spread was over. Massachusetts has about 10,000 dependent 
children in families, the Division of State Minor Wards of 
the State Board of Charity being responsible for about 7,500 
of these and the city of Boston for about 1,000. All public 
and private agencies agreed not to move children from one 
community to another save where it was necessary and to re- 
sort to every emergency scheme to prevent transfers. This 
meant the opening of emergency shelters for children in Bos- 
ton, New Bedford, Fall River, Gloucester and other parts ot 
the state. ‘The shelters are small, never more than thirty in 
charge at one time. A number of private families have been 
equipped with cots, bedding, etc., and are caring for groups 
of from six to eight children, at special rates of board. 

Many of the day nurseries, including the large industrial 
day nurseries in connection with war industries, had to close 
because so many of the children were ill or were coming from 
homes where other members of the family were suffering. In 
some of the cities and towns day nurseries were immediately 
taken over for emergency shelter work, and have rendered 
very good service in this connection. 

The number of deaths throughout the state in the age 
group of twenty to thirty means many broken homes. Pub- 
lic and private agencies throughout the state are receiving 
large numbers of applications from families where the mother 
or father has died. ‘This means a special task for the chil- 
dren’s organizations. Applications are now coming for whole 
families of children, beginning with babies a few days old. 
Because of the many instances where it is the mother who has 
died, foster-care will be necessary. Deaths have been very 
great amongst women in confinement. 

The problem of dependency presented in widows’ families 
means a vast increase of work for the Division of Mother’s 
Aid of the State Board of Charity. It is impossible to give 
the total number of orphans and half-orphans resulting from 
the epidemic, but it is certainly not:small. The problem of 
dependency among adults has already greatly increased, and 
will continue to do so, certainly through the winter; it will 
call for greatly enlarged relief programs on the part of relief 
agencies. Serious physical conditions in families of dependent 
mothers will necessitate much higher standards in public out- 
door relief. Stories like this are now coming in: Ten moth- 
ers or fathers dead in one block; twelve applications in thirty- 
six hours to the Overseers of the Poor from as many widows, 
all of whose husbands were under thirty, and leaving families 
ranging from two to six each. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, of the State 
Emergency Health Committee, and Ida M. Cannon, head of 
the Social Service Department of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, the state committee created an Advisory Council on 
Social Problems to meet the urgent and emergent social situa- 
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tions rapidly developing throughout the state. Edith N. Bur- 

leigh, superintendent of parole at the Lancaster School for 

Girls, is now supervising the work of the council, and has as 

her assistants supervisors in each of the eight health districts 

who are working in the closest possible way with all public of- 
ficials, especially the health officials. Things have developed 

so rapidly that Miss Burleigh’s office is now in touch with 

many parts of the state so far as social needs are concerned, and — } 
has the assistance of a number of leading medical and social ¥ 
workers over the state in the preparation of bulletins giving 
suggestions as to how the social situation may be met, and also 
giving the experiences of various communities in working out — } 
their own problems. The district assistants are presenting 
invaluable suggestions, all of which will be assembled by Miss 4 
Burleigh for the benefit of those interested. This council “| 
program has been one of the most important developments 
within the past week. 

As it was evident that the care of convalescents would bea |} 
serious problem, public and private agencies have made in- 
ventories of all organizations able to receive discharged pa- 
tients who could not go directly home. In Boston, the mag- — 
nificent St. John’s Seminary was offered by Cardinal O’Con- 
nell as a convalescent hospital, and within three days it was — 
receiving men patients. Other convalescent homes through- — 
out the state have also opened or been organized to meet the — 
emergency. 

The disposal of the dead was for many days a very serious 
matter. _Undertakers were overworked, short of help, or sick 
themselves, and it was impossible to obtain equipment’ as rap- — 
idly as needed, so that at times it was found that bodies were ~ 
not buried as promptly as health requirements made necessary. 
In the North’ End of Boston a hall was opened to which 
bodies were taken and kept until they could be buried, the — 
bodies having been prepared in the meanwhile. In many in- 
stances families had to dig graves for their own dead. Public 
funerals were forbidden. | 

The vaccine prepared by Dr. Timothy J. Leary, of Tufts — } 
Medical College, is now being made the subject of a very 
careful study by a special committee appointed by Commis- 
sioner Kelley. “Thousands of exposed persons have been in- 
oculated, as well as those ill and convalescing. It is too soon 
for the committee to make a report, but it will no doubt appear 
in due time in the medical journals. 

The risks assumed by nurses in attendance is illustrated in 
the statement made by Surgeon-General William A. Brooks, 
of the State Guard, that in one leading hospital 70 out of 250 
nurses were stricken. “The use of masks was required in all 
institutions where there were sick, and was very general on 
the part of those going into the homes. { 

The Red Cross, through the office of the New England 
Division, James M. Jackson, director, while in no way bring- 
ing the Red Cross officially into control of the emergency, 
gave every help. 

To date the heaviest responsibilities and strain have been 
with the doctors and nurses, who in many instances will feel 
the effect of their ceaseless labors for months to come. Only 
for the fact that there was a general pooling of medical re- 
sources, doctors and nurses would have given out entirely long 
ago. 

At this writing the epidemic is spreading in northern New 
England—Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont—and this 
means a repetition of Massachusetts’s experiences. Doctors, 
nurses and social workers are agreed that there must be care- 
ful follow-up work for many convalescents. In a number of 
cities and towns surveys are now being made so that actual 
conditions in the home of each sufferer may be known. 


BOHEMIAN INDEPENDENCE 
\e A REALITY 
s E can’t go oh with this war, 
even if we try,’ a pessimist 
was overheard to say the other day. 
And he was not a pro-German or a de- 
featist either. ‘We can’t go on fight- 
ing,” he said, “‘because we no longer 
_ know who are our friends and who our 
enemies.” He explained: ‘We are sup- 
posed to be at peace with Russia; but 
every day our newspapers regale us with 
items such as this: 


An annoying trench from which a Bolshe- 
_ vist pom pom had shelled our advanced posi- 
' tions for a week was taken today in an 
assault by American troops. 


“On the other hand, we read of some- 
one in the Hungarian parliament saying 
—without being immediately shot—‘to 
hell with the Kaiser,’ or words to that 
effect, and ‘we are friends of the En- 
tente’ ; and now comes the news that the 
flag of our Ally La Nation Tchéque is 
flying over the castle of Prague—accord- 
ing to my map an Austrian town—with- 
out apparently any battle having been 
- fought or any blood having been shed.” 
: “And last night,” joined in another, 
“they have been singing the Marseillaise 
in Unter den Linden. But then those 
who did it were jugged.” 

However that may be, this confusion 
in the minds of many Americans reflects 
pretty accurately-the real confusion of 
_ European politics at the present moment. 
Certain facts, to be sure, stand out 
prominently ; and among these this week 
the most important, perhaps, is the 
fact that our valiant allies, the Czecho- 
slovaks, have made themselves masters in 
their own house. Next week Prof. A. 
H. Miller will tell in the Survey of 
_ the Bohemians in America and their re- 
lation to their country’s emancipation. 
iE The successful uprising of the last 

two weeks in Bohemia resulted from 
_ meetings called by the Czechoslovak 
council to protest against the export of 
_ foodstuffs. A general strike was called 


and rapidly developed into revolt, Ac- 


cording to Swiss dispatches, the move- 


’ 


ment has spread to Moravia, and there 
has been fighting at Brunn, the capital, 
at Skoda where the Austrian govern- 
ment has large armament plants, and 
other cities. 

The official declaration of independ- 
ence of the Czechoslovak nation, pre- 
sented to the State Department in Wash- 
ington by Prof. ‘Thomas G. Masaryk, 
prime minister and minister of finance 
of the provisional government, is dated 
Paris, October 18. Most interesting, as 
showing the spirit in which the leaders 
of the new government see their demo- 
cratic aims and their responsibility to 
the rest of the world are the following 
paragraphs: 


We accept the American principles as ,laid 
down by President Wilson: the principles of 
liberated mankind, of the actual equality of 
nations, and of governments deriving all 
their just power from the consent of the 
governed. 


The Czechoslovak nation shall be a re- 
public. In constant endeavor for progress, 
it shall guarantee complete freedom of con- 
science, religion and science, literature and 
art, speech, the press, and the right of as- 
sembly and petition. The church shall be 
separated from the state. Our democracy 
shall rest on universal suffrage. Women 
shall be placed on an equal footing with men, 
politically, socially and culturally. The 
rights of the minority shall be safeguarded 
by proportional representation. National mi- 
norities shall enjoy equal rights. The gov- 
ernment shall be parliamentary in form and 
shall recognize the principles of the initia- 
tive and the referendum. ‘The standing army 
shall be replaced by militia. 

The Czechoslovak nation will carry out 
far-reaching social and economic reforms. 
The large estates will be redeemed for home 
colonization. Patents of nobility will be 
abolished. Our nation will assume its part 
of the Austro-Hungarian pre-war public debt. 
The debts for the war we leave to those 
who incurred them. 

In its foreign policy the Czechoslovak na- 
tion will accept its full share of responsi- 
bility in the reorganization of Eastern Europe. 
It accepts fully the democratic and _ social 
principle of nationality and subscribes to the 
doctrine that all covenants and treaties 
shall be entered into openly and frankly 
without secret diplomacy. 

Our constitution shall provide an efficient, 
rational and just government which shal! ex- 
clude all special privileges and prohibit class 
legislation. 


‘rangement. 


SHALL WOMEN WORK 
AT NIGHT? 


CONFERENCE of trade union 

women representing ten interna- 
tional unions with women members, the 
Women’s Trade Union League and the 
American Federation of Labor, met in 
Washington the other day and adopted 
a vigorous resolution opposing all night 
work for women, even in factories with 
government contracts, unless the need 
for it has been certified by the Council 
of National Defense and the secretary of 
labor after investigation by the Woman 
in Industry Service of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

The meeting was the result of many 
requests that have come to the War De- 
partment from firms engaged in govern- 
ment work, for permission to employ 
women at night. 

These requests, all of which have been 
turned over to the Woman in Industry 
Service of the Department of Labor for 
investigation, have raised the whole 
question of night work in a new way. 
In eight states the employment of 
women at night is prohibited either by 
statute or by executive regulation. In 
the other forty states there are no re- 
strictions and women are required to 
work at night both upon government 
work and on private contracts. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that there is tremendous pressure 
for women to go into industry to take 
the place of men who have been drafted. 
Many factories have already reached the 
point where half of their working force 
is made up of women, and others will 
soon reach this point. It is obviously 
impracticable, the manufacturers say, to 
put all of the men on the night shift, for 
that would leave none but women to 
work in the day-time. Since workers at 
strategic points possessing the highest 
skill are almost invariably men, the fac- 
tories would be crippled by such an ar- 
Furthermore, many skilled 
men are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to refuse to work at night. Gov- 
ernment officials, consequently, are com- 
ing to the conclusion that where condi- 
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tions of extreme necessity prevail either 
women must be permitted to work at 
night or production must be curtailed, 
and, they tell you, production must not 
be curtailed. 

Accordingly, two conferences have re- 
cently been held in Washington under 
‘the auspices of the Department of Labor. 
The first included officials from the 
labor departments of the various states. 
The problem was put up to them and 
they agreed unanimously that so far as 
government work is concerned, full 
power to regulate the employment of 
women at night should be placed in the 
hands of federal officials, both in the 
states where there is statutory regula- 
tion and those where there is no regu- 
lation. 

‘The second conference was that of 
the trade union women, mentioned above. 
After the situation had been explained 
to them by Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson, Felix Frankfurter, chairman 
of the War Labor Policies Board, and 
by Mary Van Kleeck and Mary Ander- 
son, director and assistant director re- 
spectively of the Woman in Industry 
Service, they took the action noted 
above. It was their unanimous opinion 
that night work for women is undesir- 
able. When, however, it becomes ap- 
parent that production essential to war 
activities will be curtailed unless women 
do work at night, it was their equally 
unanimous opinion that it would be justi- 
fied if properly controlled. “That is, per- 
mission should be granted only on request 
of the Council of National Defense and 
after full investigation by the Woman in 
Industry Service in cooperation with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
should be limited to the particular fac- 
tory or factories thus approved. 

The plan favored by the Department 
of Labor was clearly set forth by Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson in his address to 
the conference of Trade Union Women. 
Secretary Wilson said in part: 


The Woman in Industry Service and our 
War Labor Policies Board have been work- 
ing upon that question, and they have evolved 
what appears to me to be a method by which 
the federal government can secure control of 
the whole problem, the whole question of the 
employment of women at night. And the 
method they propose to pursue grows out of 
the fact that the government today is the 
great employer of labor, either directly or 
indirectly. The government is issuing con- 
tracts for billions of dollars of material that 
requires the employment of millions of 
workers. If there can be written into those 
contracts a provision that women shall not 
be employed at night until the Department 
of Labor has found that it is necessary that 
they should be employed at night, and the 
Department of Labor refuses to approve the 
employment of women at night until the 
Council of National Defense has determined 
that it is essential for the prosecution of the 
war, then we have control of the employ- 
ment of women not only in these states where 
you have laws preventing it, but in the larger 
number of states where you have no laws 
preventing it. And that is the thought that 


has been worked out by the Woman in In- 
dustry Service and the War Labor Policies 
Board, consulting with each other. It seems 
to me to be basically sound. 


It is not wise when you are dealing with 
the problem of a national emergency to allow 
local authorities to determine the necessity for 
doing this, that or the other thing. Local 
pressure becomes difficult to resist, but if you 
have the policy determined by a national 
body in a position to see all of the situation, 
to know all of the facts, to know where 
changes may take place which may relieve 
conditions and prevent the necessity in any 
locality; if you have the policy determined 
by a national body that has power to enforce 
its policy, then it is far better than permitting 
it to be controlled by any local agency any- 
where. 


My judgment is that there should be no 
night work for women unless it becomes an 
absolute necessity for the prosecution of the 
war, and so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I shall give no approval to night 
work for women unless it becomes necessary 
for the prosecution of the war, and then I 
shall not rest solely upon my own judgment 
as to the necessity for it. I shall not give my 
approval until after my associates of the 
Council of National Defense have come to 
the conclusion that it is needed as a war 
measure, and that is the thought that has 
been worked out by the Woman in Industry 
Service. 


Labor department officials take the 
view that this action would have the 
effect of raising the standards for the 
employment of women throughout the 
United States. As Secretary Wilson 
pointed out, it would give the federal 
authorities power not only to permit 
night work in the eight states where there 
is regulation, but to prevent it in the 
forty where it is now permitted. In- 
vestigations would be made in the latter 
case, just as in the former, and in both 
cases night work would be permitted 
only if the national emergency demand- 
ed it and only in those factories that 
conform to federal regulations. 

The Woman in Industry Service has 
been making investigations at a number 
of points to determine the necessity or 
advisability of night work. One investi- 
gation recently made at Niagara Falls, 


THE QUEEN’S SCHOOL 
AT VINCKEN 


From a letter from a Red Cross 
worker in Belgium: 


“Flowers in profusion on the edge 
of a precipice, sweet young life full 
of promise on the edge of the great 
death, and everything is well done. A 
bomb fell 150 meters from the school 
the other day. Shells have come very 


near. I do hope and pray that this 
place can come through untouched. 
Her Majesty has done much and 
dared much for it. People who say 
she ought to move these 530 children 
away don’t understand things. Many 
of them are children of parents who 
would not let them go away into 
France. She took the big responsi- 
bility, and I believe she will come 
through all right.” 


EVO IES 


N. Y., was the result of a request from 
the Chamber of Commerce of that place 
asking that permission be granted to all 
of the factories there to employ women _ 
in the hours now prohibited under the 
New York law, 10 Pp. M. to 6 A. M. | 
Many of the industries at Niagara Falls” 
are especially hazardous, so it was de- | 
cided to include that locality in an in- — 
vestigation of dangerous trades now be- 
ing conducted. ‘The work was under- 
taken jointly by the Woman in Industry 
Service, the War Department, the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Industrial 
Commission of the state of New York. : 

The investigators assigned to the’ | 
work have not yet completed their re- 
port. 4 
some of the factories at Niagara Falls © 
they found conditions which made them 
unfit places for women to work at any 
any time, either day or night, and in | 
most of the factories it was found that — 
changes would be desirable. It is un- 
derstood that recommendations have 
been made to employers and that im- 
provements are on the way. 

That women who work have not re- 
ceived all the consideration that is due 
them was the opinion of the delegates to 
the conference of trade union women | 
which met in Washington recently at 
the call of the Woman in Industry Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of 
Labor. ‘They adopted resolutions fay- 
oring the appointment of two women to 
serve on the National War Labor Board 
and favoring the appointment of a 
woman. on all wage boards. The prin- — 
ciple of equal pay for equal work was 
re-afirmed and, in another resolution — 
the conference declared that wages for 


women should be fixed on the same 


The War Labor | 


basis as for men. 
Board, it was pointed out, has assumed 
in fixing wages for men that the aver- 


age man is the head of a family con- | 


sisting of five persons. The conference 
declared that the same assumption should 
apply in the case of women. 

Another resolution demanded for 
women the same training and oppor- 
tunity that men receive. They anti- 
cipated after-the-war competition for 
jobs in the proposal that if there is not 
work enough for both the women and 
the returned soldiers, working hours 
should be reduced and both should work 
equal time. Any plan, furthermore, that 
the government may put into effect, to — 
prevent exploitation of disabled or pen- 
sioned soldiers should apply equally to 
women. 

Another group of resolutions called 
on the government to “insist” on sani- 
tary conditions in workshops and safety 
provisions in hazardous occupations. The 
conference also endorsed the principle of 
health insurance “fas a means toward 
health conservation.” 

Several resolutions were adopted fay- 
oring changes in civil service employ- 


It is known, however, that in | 
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't } ment and the conference finally resolved 
‘ § itself into a permanent advisory council 
“) to the Woman in Industry Service. 


x, FEDERAL COMPENSATION 
a. , AT PERTH AMBOY 


N our account of the disaster in the 
Gillespie shell-loading plant at South 
| Amboy, the Survey [October 12] con- 
trasted the relief which could be af- 
forded to the victims and to the families 
of the killed under the federal and state 
compensation laws, respectively. For- 
tunately for them the Gillespie shell- 
.) loading plant turns out to be a United 
. | States establishment. 
| The employes of the plant are 
United States employes and entitled to 
the benefits of the federal compensa- 
tion act. The explosion occurred on 
Friday night. Saturday evening six 
alee of the United States 
mployes’ Compensation Commission 
arrived in Perth Amboy. Their mission 
‘was to see that the injured had adequate 
care; to see that the dead had decent 
burial; to disseminate information as 
‘widely as possible among the relatives 
b of the dead and to inform the injured 
° the benefits to which they were en- 
itled under the United States compen- 
sation act; to secure from the sur- 
_ |) vivors all possible information as to the 
ae Ploves at work in building 611 at 
e time of the explosion; and to secure 
all possible information - regarding the 
dead and their surviving dependents. 
Some of the injured had been sent to 
‘the Perth Amboy City Hospital. Others, 
in the excitement, had been sent to va- 
rious towns makin a radius of fifty 
miles. The dead, that is, the few that 
h ad been removed from the ruins, had 
been taken to various undertaking estab- 
ishments in Perth Amboy and South 
boy. The families of the injured 
d the surviving dependents of the dead 
ere widely scattered and their where- 
abouts in most cases unknown. Many 
of these families had lived in South Am- 
oy and neighboring towns. Some lived 
other states. Perth Amboy was the 
enter for relief measures. 
& The representatives of the compensa- 
tion commission opened headquarters in 
the City Hall at Perth Amboy. Certain 
ones of the party were given the task of 
king a systematic search of the towns 
nd cities within a radius of fifty miles 
ing for surviving injured employes, 
isiting particularly the hospitals and 
re -unning down all clues. Visits were 
~ made to all the undertaking establish- 
‘ments in South Amboy and Perth Am- 
boy and arrangements made to have all 
_ the bodies of those killed at the explo- 
sion taken to two undertaking establish- 
nts at South Amboy. This was for 
the convenience of the relatives desiring 
to identify the dead. Arrangements were 
made with undertakers for the burial 
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THE BONDS ARE LOOSENING 


As the Allied armies push back the invaders, the Commission for Relief in Bel- 


gium follows at their heels. 


It announces that food, clothing and shelter have 


been arranged for the 250,000 civilians freed up to October 16. 


of the dead, identified and unidentified. 
Signs were posted instructing persons 
desiring information of those employed 
at the plant at the time of the explo- 
sion and of the injured and dead to go to 
the headquarters of the commission at 
the City Hall. There, they were not 
only given all the information in the 
possession of the representatives of the 
commission but the commission obtained 
from them all the information it could 
regarding the employes for the purpose 
of substantiating future claims. 

The injured, wherever found, were 
not only instructed as to the benefits to 
which they were entitled under the com- 
pensation act and assured that the com- 
mission would see to their medical and 
hospital treatment but the commission 
secured from them all possible informa- 
tion regarding other employes who were 
or might have been injured or killed. 
All this was made necessary by the fact 
that there was no existing record of the 
employes actually at work in building 
611 at the time of the original explosion. 
The commission’s representatives were 
at Perth Amboy and vicinity from the 
evening of October 5 to October 11 and 
three of them a week later were still 
out looking up the survivors. 


“WAR POWER” TO RESTRICT 
CHILD LABOR 


HE Committee on Labor of the 

House of Representatives has de- 
cided by a vote of five to three to report 
the Keating federal child labor bill fa- 
vorably. This bill is based upon the 
“war power’ of Congress. It exactly 
embodies the standards of the former 
federal child labor law declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. It would continue in effect for 
six months after the end of the war 
[see the SurvEY for September 7, page 
642]. 

The minority of the House Commit- 
tee on Labor declares that the federal 
war power, on which the constitution- 
ality of the bill rests, is non-existent. 
This contention, in view of the fact that 
President Wilson has endorsed the bill, 
is expected to meet vigorous opposition. 
The National Child Labor Committee 
which, with the American Federation 
of Labor, drew the bill, answers the 
contention as follows: 


The war power may be vague, but it is 
actual and effective, as shown by a long list 
of legislative and executive acts in the in- 
terest of national morale and efficiency. Judg- 
ing by conscription, food and fuel control, 
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the taking over of the railroads and tele- 
graph lines, and so on, it hardly seems that 
the federal war power is non-existent. 


The federal war power is the federal 
power in wartime. Its exercise is accepted 
by the people as a matter of course. 


The Keating bill is a war measure, de- 
signed to take care of a situation which has 
been greatly aggravated by the war. It is 
further designed to conserve the man-power 
of the nation. Children under sixteen are not 
far from the age of compulsory military 
service. Rejections from the national army 
have already shown the national need of 
letting children have a proper chance for 
physical development. 


Objection to the bill is raised on the ground 
that the war will soon be over. Who knows 
when the war will be over? Congress does 
not know and does not need to know when 
the war will end in order to pass war meas- 
ures. Congress did not know or need to 
know when it passed the recent selective 
service act. 


President Wilson, after the receipt of the 
German request for an armistice, reafhrmed 
his approval of the Keating bill. 


Announcement is also made that the 
managers of the Boys’ Earn and Give 
Division of the United War Work 
Campaign, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, have es- 
tablished protective standards set forth 
in the following preliminary instructions 
to leaders of the “victory boys:” 


Leaders are urged to become thoroughly 
familiar with and carefully observe federal 
and state laws and municipal regulations 
which govern child labor. They are also 
cautioned to use their best efforts to promote 
no work which will interfere with the boys’ 
school work or in any way undermine their 
physical health or moral character. 


Solicitation of money or pledges is not 
earning. One of the chief objectives of the 
Boys’ Division of the campaign is the de- 
velopment of character through sacrifice. It 
is clear that this purpose would be defeated 
if boys solicited money rather than earned 
it. . . . Boys should not be allowed to col- 
lect money on the streets, in theaters, or in 
other public places. 


It is further stated that, whatever 
may be the child-labor standards in a 
given state, “regular work” by “‘victory 
boys” would best be confined to boys 
over fourteen years of age. 

Evidence of the enormous increase of 
child labor, due to the war, says a 
statement issued by the committee, is 
accumulating daily. The Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has been conducting in- 
vestigations in typical industrial and 
commercial centers. In Wilmington, 
Del., the bureau announces, 61 per cent 
more children have taken out working 
permits than last year, From Massa- 
chusetts, says the committee’s statement, 
reports have come to the bureau of thou- 
sands of children leaving school—in 
some localities twice as many as in nor- 
mal times. The State Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin says that a large 
number of cases of industrial accidents 
to children illegally employed are com- 
ing to their attention under the work- 
men’s compensation law. The causes 


of wartime child labor, says the com- 
mittee, are “principally the lure of high 
wages, the indifference or avariciousness 
of parents, lax enforcement of child- 
labor and compulsory-education laws 
(where there are good laws), and the 
fact that employers are appealing to 
children and parents in the glamorous 
language of patriotism, and are widely 
advertising the supposed labor shortage.” 


A CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
STUDY OF WAR ISSUES 


WO tendencies have coincided of 

late to make the education of the 
people in the stakes of the war and of 
the American war aims an educational 
task of immediate urgency. On the one 
hand, the government has recognized 
that to get the utmost popular support 
for its war program it must have behind 
it intelligent, 7. e. well-informed, pub- 
lic opinion. On the other, there is re- 
ported from many parts of the country 
a deep and earnest desire for informa- 
tion on questions of history, international 
relationships and economics as affected 
by world trade which is an entirely new 
phenomenon and which existing educa- 
tional institutions have not generally un- 
dertaken to satisfy. 

Lecturers, prepared for the usual 
passive if not somnolent reception of 
facts concerning foreign affairs, lately 
have found themselves subjected to cross- 
fires of such questions as these: Who 
are the Jugo-Slavys? What does Presi- 
dent Wilson mean by “self-determina- 
tion?” Why are the Germans so ex- 
cited about “freedom of the seas?” Are 
the mines of Lorraine essential to Ger- 
man industry? Is a league of nations 
the same thing as a world state? Have 
all the Allies accepted the fourteen points 
of President Wilson’s war aims declara- 
tion, or on what points do they differ? 
What is Japan fighting for? These are 
questions not easy to answer, but they 
show a breadth of interest that did not 
formerly exist. 

The government already has taken 
steps to encourage and organize the 
study of some of these issues. Thus, for 
example, we had in September a Czecho- 
slovak week when speakers up and 
down the country explained on behalf 
of the government why the sovereignty 
of that nation had been recognized al- 
though at the time its territory was un- 
defined and its de facto government 
without a permanent seat. Thus, defi- 
nite instruction in America’s war aims 
and in the principal questions at issue 
between the Allies and the Central 
Powers has been made part of the com- 
pulsory course of study for the military 
training given at the colleges and officers’ 
training camps. 

A little conference of educators and 
other interested men and women recently 
met in the New Hampshire hills to con- 
sider what further steps could be taken 


LO. 

to meet by voluntary effort and organi 
zation the manifest demand for serious 
study of the war issues and to make that 
study the beginning of a well thought 
out national system of education in mat: 
ters of public concern generally. The 
following paragraphs are quoted from < 
memorandum prepared for that confer: 
ence by Prof. James Harvey Robinson, 
of Columbia University: 


. . The overwhelming catastrophe of 
the world war and the heavy personal sacri- 
fices that it has entailed have brought home 
to millions the importance of governmental 
problems of social and economic reform and 
the vital relations of the nations to one an- 
other. The war has begun a process of pop- 
ular education by rousing an unprecedented 
eagerness to find some solution for the press- 
ing evils which beset mankind. The ques- 
tion is being asked on all sides, What shall 
we do to reap the greatest possible advan- 
tages from the incalculable outlay of blo 
and treasure which our people are manfull 
facing with the hope of creating a safer and 
better world? 

The responsibilities of democracy have 
been greatly increased by the war and by 
the urgent need of reconstruction which will 
follow it. Never before has it been so es- 
sential for the people to be in a position to 
select capable and high-minded leaders and 
to follow their guidance intelligently. Our 
popular education, excellent as it may have 
been in various ways, has not hitherto dealt 
with current issues, and now the time has 
come to help our people get the necessary in- 
formation to enable them to form their opin- 
ions upon important questions and to choose 
the proper men to act as their representa- 
tives. 

With a view to rousing a sense of civie 
obligation, cultivating a general desire to 
learn the facts about important governmental 
problems and a disposition to discuss publi 
questions in an intelligent spirit, as free 
possible from the influence of party bias an 
class interest, the conference has agreed up 
a plan of organization to promote the study 
of these questions. a 


Without waiting for the formation 
of a representative national committee, 
thus saving precious time, the conference 
asked the convener, Prof. H. W. Rolfe, 
formerly of Leland Stanford Univer 
sity, who originally conceived the idea 
and tried out methods of advancing the 
study of current issues in California, to 
organize on its behalf an intensive ee 
cational campaign in one district so thal 
it should be possible in two or three 
months to know definitely whether the 
methods proposed really answer the 
need—whether they satisfy the quest for 
information, stimulate the desire for 
further study and arouse sufficient in- 
terest to create from local resources and 
initiative a system of popular education 
in current public issues that will be self- 
supporting and self-perpetuating. \ 

A first course of study will begin on 
October 27 in Concord, Mass., Edward 
T. Devine, Edwin E. Slossons G. Hil 
librarian of the Shipping Board, 
other well known men taking part. 
more elaborate plan is in preparation fe 
the Connecticut Valley where some 
terest in the proposal has already s 
itself and a number of colleges, 


yspapers and other organizations have 
romised their active aid. Operations 
| Springfield, Mass., are scheduled to 
gin in January, and the effort will 
id iate also from Northampton into the 
irrounding rural and manufacturing 
mters of that region. 

During the period of try-out, as many 
rallel lecture courses as possible will 
‘given by competent instructors, usu- 
y to existing groups, large and small, 
at desire to take part in the study 
in. The lectures will always be fol- 
lowed by discussion, leading up, perhaps, 
some places to a town forum for com- 
mon counsel on the issues of greatest 
immediate moment for all citizens. 
From the outset, Professor Rolfe has 
ie cooperation of a board of some of 
imerica’s ablest educators who, with 
he lecturers, will form the “faculty” of 
le enterprise. A number of community 
‘ganizers in different parts of the coun- 
have intimated their intention of 
ming to Massachusetts to study the 
: ject in all its bearings with a view of 
forming a branch of the proposed na- 
onal organization in their own towns. 


THE SOCIAL EFFECT OF 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 


( BILL passed by the Senate to 
As leave the clocks and watches of 
1e American people indefinitely an hour 
| advance of real time has been with- 
rawn when it was found that there was 
tle support for it in the country, least 
on from people who had been most 
alous last winter to get the daylight- 
g measure on the statute book. 

arcus M. Marks, former borough 


he National Daylight Saving Asso- 
tion, in a letter to the SURVEY, says: 


The great blessing of summer daylight 
ving will be turned into a loss by con- 
luing during the winter a plan applicable 
to the long summer days. In winter 
's hall arise in the dark if the clock is not 
med back and shall consume artificial 
ht and coal, beside undergoing the other 
scomforts of darkness. . The move- 
which has been so beneficial will be 
sly threatened by its extension into the 
lous. . . . We have no precedent or 
perience upon which to base this attempt 
ye daylight before daylight. 


ederic Almy, secretary of the Char- 
ganization Society of Buffalo, N. 
marks on this proposal: 


if the change is perpetual instead of sea- 
society will soon get back to its old 


‘ e 


Anyhow, the daylight-saving measure 
ically expires tomorrow ; and the 
os tion of interest now is whether its 
have been beneficial enough to 
a repetition of it next year— 
ps, every year by passing Sena- 
er’s bill to the effect that with- 
‘ legislation we cheat Father 
C a hour every last Sunday in 
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Sketch by Walter Crane for a painting exhibited in 1887_ 


THE RACE OF THE HOURS 


March and give it ‘back to him every 
last Sunday in October. While no ex- 
haustive answer to that question is pos- 
sible after the first year’s experiment, 
there is ‘already sufficient evidence to 
show that the results have, on the whole, 
been decidedly desirable. 

The enormous increase in home gar- 
dening this year as compared with last 


_ has already been mentioned in the Sur- 


veY; by several correspondents and by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
National War Garden Commission, it 
is directly attributed to the extra hour 
of daylight available for that purpose 
after the day’s work in factory and of- 
fice. Of the effect on health it is least 
possible to secure concrete evidence; but 
it seems that the only possible serious 
danger anticipated by some people—that 
the number of hours given to sleep 
would be curtailed for many children— 
has not materialized noticeably. So far 
as public recreation is concerned, special 
steps were taken in some communities 
to send the children home at a reason- 
able hour. 

Senator Calder is authority for the 
statement that the’ daylight-saving 
scheme saved the people of the District 
of Columbia $60,000 in their gas bills— 
a national saving of $8,000,000, if the 
same proportion .applies for the whole 
country. He believes that at least a 
million tons of coal have been saved— 
and the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion says it is a million and a quarter 
tons. “These estimates are based on in- 
vestigations made in St. Louis and on the 
experience in France. 

The best effect, to judge from the re- 
plies received to an inquiry, has been on 
adult recreation and, health. “Our parks 


“and our automobiles were never so much 


used,” writes Mr. Almy. The super- 
visor of playgrounds in a New Jersey 
city says the chief effect has been that 
the younger working people have played 
tennis and baseball during the long eve- 
nings. The playgrounds have remained 
open until nine o’clock and were in con- 
stant use. Similarly, the recreation sec- 
retary of Mount Vernon, N. Y., reports 
that the playgrounds were open for 
working boys and men from seven until 
dark, younger children being sent home 


at seven so that they would get their re- 
quired hours of sleep. 

In ‘a. suburban community, probably 
typical of many, playgrounds for small 
children were kept open an hour longer 
than in previous years, until six o’clock. 
“This has enabled the parents;returning 
from the city to stop and observe the 
playground work and has caused in- 
creased interest in the children’s play- 
ground.” 

“The moral condition among the 
boys and girls is easier to regulate with 
this extra hour of daylight,” says Lula 
Morton, of the Parks and. Playgrounds 
Association of the city of New York. 
She also observed many parents sitting 
on the curb stones watching the children 


play. | 

In a number of towns “twilight” or 
“sunset” leagues have been organized for 
grown-ups, after a plan originated in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., twenty years ago, 
and now adopted in Portsmouth, N. H. 
The idea is described as follows: 


There are teams galore representing the 
different factories, the business and profes- 
sional men, etc. A schedule is arranged, and 
every night from the fifteenth of May to the 
middle of October when the six o’clock 
whistles blow, everyone makes a bee line for 
the ball field. This big play field is almost 
in the center of the town, not more than five 
minutes from the very center. In addition 
to the children’s playground, a lot of tennis 
courts and the diamond, there are one or two 
practice diamonds. The athletic field is kept 
in order by the money taken in at the games. 
No admittance fee is charged, but the hat is 
passed and people may or may not drop in 
a few cents, just as they see fit. Several 
years ago from these voluntary contributions 
a splendid big concrete grandstand, with 
dressing rooms and shower baths underneath, 
was built. There is an average daily at- 
tendance of fifteen hundred to two thousand 
people. 


C. F. Weller, Chicago, associate sec- 
retary of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, says: 


Not only recreation in the recognized sense 
but a general feeling of freedom of life, of 
neighborliness, of time in which to visit with 
the home folks, to walk about the neighbor- 
hood and to invite one’s soul through the 
congenial exercise of leisure, have been pro- 
moted by daylight saving. This increase of 
informal personal recreation has been more 
important even than the increase of specific 
public provision for outdoor recreation—al- 
though that has been considerable. 
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SoctAL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Gurdon Ransom Miller. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 136 pp. Price $.60; by mail 
of the SurveEY $.65. 

That social insurance is a permanent de- 
parture from the laissez-faire theory of so- 
ciety, and “places emphasis on definite pur- 
poseful effort to accelerate social advance” is 
Dean Miller’s keynote in this brisk little book. 
Among the general benefits directly to be ex- 
pected are included education of employers 
and-employes on safety and health, publicity, 
development of thrift and of insurance, and 
a guarantee of the necessaries of life to those 
living in the lowest economic strata. Some- 
what more speculative consequences are the 
reduction of overwork and of child labor, 
certification of workers, more attention to the 
fitness of the employe for his service, and a 
large increase in vocational training. Social 
insurance, in short, is presented as a whole- 
hearted, large-scale ‘assurance of efficiency,” 
national as well as personal. 

The status and prospects of the various 
types of social insurance in the United States 
are taken up in successive interesting chap- 
ters. Workmen’s compensation has rapidly 
spread over the large majority of states, and 
the commission plan of administering it is 
growing in favor. Our former ignorance on 
the prevalence of work-accidents is justly de- 
scribed as a “positive indictment of the moral 
sense of the American people,” and their ap- 
parent increase is largely ascribed to better 
reporting in more industries and in wider 
areas. Important as is the function of sup- 
porting injured workmen and the widows 
and orphans left by 25,000 occupational fa- 
talities yearly, “compensation laws are the 
greatest incentive to prevention ever evolved 
in the history of industry.” 

From the viewpoint of the worker, dis- 
ability from sickness and from accident are 
considered identical. Indemnity for both 
should, therefore, exist; in fact, thinks Dean 
Miller, since the employe knows less about 
hazards to health than about those to limb, 
he is morally more entitled to compensation 
against the former than against the latter. 
Moreover, “there probably is no industry that 
is not directly or indirectly the cause of some 
degree of sickness.” The decreased expect- 
ancy of life among the adult American in- 
dustrial population is cited as showing the 
need for corrective measures. Growth of 
health insurance in Europe and developments 
in America are briefly outlined, and the au- 
thor takes the stand that “health insurance, 
once accepted in principle and instituted in 
practice, becomes a continuous social force 
for the general betterment of the economic 
conditions of all working people.” 

Unemployment data are discussed at 
length, with much attention to the various 
factors in the problem. The conclusion that 
“no complete solution of the problem is either 
possible or desirable,” is perhaps unneces- 
sarily hopeless, but it paves the way for the 
proposal that insurance be utilized, the same 
as in the case of sickness and industrial ac- 
cidents to fend off the worst of the financial 
distress. 

With regard to old age, many data on its 
relation to dependency are given, together 
with a rapid survey of various proposed 
plans for relief. On the whole the author 
inclines to contributory old age insurance 
rather than to “straight pensions.” 

Full tribute is given to pioneer organiza- 


tions, such as the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, which have stood from the 
beginning behind the American movement 
for adequate social insurance legislation. The 
book is well written and forms a valuable 
introduction to a ‘subject which it will stimu- 
late many to pursue further. Its helpfulness 
would have been enhanced by its having been 
brought a little closer to date before publi- 
cation. 
Soton De Leon. 


WomMeEN AS SEX VENDORS 

By R. B. Tobias and Mary E. Marcy. 

Charles H:. Kerr &) Co.) 59 ‘pp. Price 

$.50; by mail of the Survey $.54. 

To refute the half-truths which appear in 
this bit of propagandist literature would oc- 
cupy space out of proportion to the merits 
of the work. The thesis of the authors is 
that women are conservative because as a 
sex they “occupy a position similar to the 
petty shopkeeper’ in that “they possess a 
commodity to sell or to barter” (sex grati- 
fication), besides their laboring power. In 
the opinion of the reviewer there is no ade- 
quate fact basis offered to support their 
thesis, but instead, frequently, assertions are 
made, not only unsubstantiated by fact but 
in some instances contrary to the latest re- 
sults of science. The authors, suffering from 
the myopia of all followers of panaceas, 
have attempted to reduce to a simple for- 
mula some of the most complex questions in 
the realm of social science. Their efforts 
were foredoomed to failure! 

Frank D. Warson. 


Tue NEAR EAsT FROM WITHIN 

Anonymous. E. P. Dutton & Co. 265 pp. 

Price $5; by mail of the Survey $5.12. 

This is indeed a remarkable book. After 
one reads a few pages he wonders whether 
the author is a fakir or whether he has an 
acquaintance with diplomacy and intrigue in 
the Near East more intimate and exact than 
any other writer has evinced since the be- 
ginning of the great war. Before one has 
gone through many chapters, however, he is 
convinced that the writer is relating what 
has actually happened, and, in so far as he 
indulges in conclusions, speaks the truth. 
Nothing could be better than to have this 
man who served William II as_ political 
agent lift the veil of secrecy, and thus reveal 
a whole volume of evidence touching the 
events leading up to the war. 

While pretending to be a lover of peace, 
the Kaiser was ever getting ready for war, 
and was constantly intriguing and bargain- 
ing with the lesser sovereigns. The author 
Was sent upon difficult political errands to 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid and was brought 
in close contact with Enver Bey long before 
he reached his high post. It is evident that 
the Kaiser, in his far-sighted scheme for the 
control of the Near East, including the Otto- 
man Empire, had no easy task, but he per- 
sistently pursued it with tireless vigilance. 
He was ready to corrupt anyone who stood in 
his way; vast sums which have been spent in 
Turkey and Bulgaria are evidence of this. 
He was not always successful. He pretended 
to restrain the Balkan states from attacking 
Turkey in 1912, but in reality played his 
cards in favor of their doing so. 

The Bulgarian debacle in the second war 
was a grave disappointment. He labored to 
keep Russia unreconciled to Bulgaria and 


} 
even wanted to separate her from Serbia 
All that this unknown diplomat re=| 
lates of his visit to King Carol of Ru-| 
mania, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and| 
Nicholas of Montenegro coincides so com=| 
pletely with,what we know of those soy 
ereigns, and the ends which he desi 
to gain. He speaks most interestingly of 
Princess Clementine, King George of Greece, | 
and Crown Prince Boris of Bulgaria who 
lately has been elevated to the throne. He 
discusses Ferdinand’s character, some will | 
think, with too much leniency; but the fact) 
that he has now returned to his botanical 
studies may gain him some sympathy. 
There has always hung around the assas= 
sination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand} 
of Austria a fearful mystery. The author of} 
this work affirms that at a meeting of the 
archduke with the Kaiser only a month be+ 
fore his death a serious controversy arosé, | 
and’ they\separated with the bitterest senti-| 
ments towards each other. It is possible tha 
this throws a little light upon the mur 
of the archduke and the Archduchess Isabella. 
The book is not a history, neither is it 
record of diplomacy. It is a story of intrigue 
the agent of which is so revolted at the part 
which he had to take that he has decided 
to tell what he knows, feeling that this 
due to an outraged world. 
SaMuEL T. DuTTon. — | 
Girts’ CLuss 
By Helen J. Ferris. E. P. Dutton & Ce 
383 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Sur’ 
$2.12. | 
This manual for workers contains use 
and helpful knowledge gained by Miss Fer 
through years of experience in girls’ cl 
work. Starting with an eloquent statement 
in regard to the opportunity and the task, 
she proceeds to a discussion of the qualifica- 
tions for club-leadership and then for el 
membership. The value, the extent and 
method of organization; the planning of 
program; an outline of activities that inter- 
est girls; the question of how and when t 
introduce classes and courses of instruction, 
and of how to relate the club’s activity 
that of the community and country are al 
dealt with. 
There is a chapter on the club in the out 
of-doors, another that tells what the club 
should mean in the every-day life of th 
girl. There are chapters summing up th 
little things that count in club life, method: 
of keeping up the interest, and finally, a 
résumé of girls’ club work in war-time “ove 
there” and “over here.” 4 
The book is interestingly illustrated an 
tells specifically about all types of clubs. 
The appendix with its excellent bibliography 
and. sample constitutions is particularly he 
ful. The whole book, in fact, should be us 
ful both for the experienced and the inexps 
rienced worker, but the latter should pei 
haps be warned not to be overwhelmed b 
the wealth of suggestions. There is repeti- 
tion, often helpful; but to one who has hz 
experience in the work much of it is 
an old story that she may wish the authe 
had taken the time to be brief. ; 
Mary SHUPP, 


HoMe AND CoMMUNITY HYGIENE 
By Jean Broadhurst, Ph.D. J. B. Lippi 
cott Co. 428 pp. 118 illustrations. Price 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 
How to live? To know this is the ait 

and purpose of all education and all edue; 

tional institutions. The cloak of m 

which was once wrapped about the art o 

right living is at present being discarded b 

the physicians and the hygienists. To i 

crease the knowledge of the public in pub 

health matters is now the aim of all sat 
tarians and health administrators. 

As Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow rightly says i 
his introduction to the book, “The physici: 


‘of today takes both patient and public into 
| his confidence and, so far as possible, secures 
‘their intelligent aid and cooperation in the 
dificult task of repairing the ravages of 
disease.” 

You can’t make people clean by law, or 
ealthy by compulsion. Unless the coopera- 
‘tion and intelligent assistance of the public 
is gained in health matters, all health rules 
‘and regulations, sanitary codes and legisla- 
tion are futile, and to no purpose. 

Professor Broadhurst’s new manual of 
Home and Community Hygiene is one of the 
(Pooks, of which so many have been written 
Jately, to gain that cooperation. The dis- 
“tinction of this book, however, is that it is 
'comprehensive as well as authoritative, well 
planned and executed, scientific, and well 
| written. It is full of technical knowledge, 
| but written in a popular and illuminating 
| : 
|| The subjects treated in the twenty-six 
| chapters of the book are many and varied: 
|Bacteria and micro-organisms, food, milk, 
"water, air, ventilation, disinfection, treatment 
|and prevention of disease. Tests for dis- 
| ease, tuberculosis, and infective diseases are 
‘treated in separate chapters. Considerable 
“space is devoted to the home summer camps, 
‘schools, infant welfare, and to military, rural 
and urban hygiene. The subjects of vital 
| statistics, health education, and health ad- 
|| ministration are also well taken care of. 

In a book of a comprehensive scheme, like 
the present manual, it is inevitable that some 
‘subjects must be much curtailed in their 
|treatment. Thus, for instance, the important 
| subject of industrial and occupational hy- 
|giene is given but four pages, and only a 
half dozen pages are devoted to tuberculosis. 
There are 118 illustrations, a glossary and 
“an appendix. The book is the finest of those 
“published on the subject of hygiene for the 
fi eneral reader and ought to be in the home 

ibrary of every intelligent family. 

G. aMe-P; 
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Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
| under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 


SIDENT WILSON AND His Critics. Re- 
printed from Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 
|Presipent Writson’s War Minp. By Prof. 
| L. P. Jacks, editor, the Hibbert Journal, 

Oxford, England. 
£ CHALLENGE OF THE City. Based on a 
; sermon preached at St. John’s Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J., February 3, 1918. THE 
CHALLENGE OF THE Country. By Frank 
® Monroe Crouch, Executive Secretary, The 
Joint Commission on Social Service of the 
’ Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth 
avenue, New York city. 
& War Garpen Guyep. The National 
War Garden Commission, Washington, 
D.C: 
IAL WoRK AS A PROFESSION IN Los AN- 

GELES. By Mary Chafee. Studies in So- 
ciology. Vol. III., No. 1. Southern Cali- 
fornia Sociological Society, University’ of 
Southern California. University of South- 
ern California Press, Los Angeles, Cal. 
JUTLINE STUDIES ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PerRiop. Prepared by a 
special committee. Association Press, 347 
Madison avenue, New York city. 15 cents. 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fancy Table Linens 


For Wedding and 
Christmas Gifts 


Luncheon set of Italian 
Needlepoint and Em- 
broidery, made on heavy 
hand-woven Linen. Set 
consists of 23-inch Cen- 
terpiece and two dozen 
Doylies. 


$42.50 Set 


Attention is invited to our comprehensive stock of 
fancy Linens from which selections may be made 
for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 


Practically every allied country in Europe and Asia 
has contributed toward making this collection com- 


plete. 


Many of these goods cannot be duplicated, 


regardless of price, when our present stock is ex- 


hausted. 


Tea Cloths, with Napkins to 
match, in Irish and Maderia Em- 
broidery, French and Italian Filet, 
Needlepoint, Cutwork, Japanese 
Mosaic work, Fayal and Porto 
Rican drawn work, etc., $2.00 to 
275.00. 


Tea Napkins, plain Linen and 
figured Damask, Hemstitched, also 
Embroidered and Trimmed with 
Lace, $5.00 to 65.00 doz. 


Luncheon Sets. Twenty -five 
piece sets in Maderia, Spanish, 
and Chinese Embroidery, also Lace, 
Needlepoint and Mosaic openwork, 
$8.50 to 175.00. 


Scarfs. Sideboard and Serving 
Table, Bureap, Dressing Table and 
Chiffonier Scarfs of every size and 
description. $2.00 to 165.00 each. 


Tray Cloths, oval and oblong, 
Embroidered, also Lace and Em- 
broidery, 25c to $17.50 each. 


Lace Luncheon and Dinner 
Cloths, circular, 72 inch to 126 
inch diameter, or oblong, 2144x3 
to 214x5 yards. $65.00 to 550.00. 


Centerpieces in every kind of 
Hand Needlework, $1.50 to 125.00 
each. 


We respectfully suggest that in so far as possible you 
act on the Government’s request that you do your 
Christmas shopping during October and November. 


Our Christmas stocks are now complete in all 


departments. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of 
Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33rd Streets 
New York 


Reg. Trade Mark 
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ON RELATED Points. Compiled and edited 
by Walter Nelles. National Civil Liber- 
ties Bureau, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 

ScHooL PATRIOTISM. Hand book for Teach- 
ers’ Patriotic League and Little Citizens’ 
League. State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

CHILD WELFARE IN WAR TIME. Department 
of “Child Welfare, University Extension 
Division, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Liserty Loan Meetinc. Held at Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, September 27, 1918. Ad- 
dresses by President Wilson and Benjamin 
Strong. Liberty Loan Committee, Second 
Federal Reserve District, New York city. 

STATISTICAL MANUAL FOR THE USE OF INSTI- 
TUTIONS FOR THE INSANE. Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, National.Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, 50 Union square, New York city. 

ComMMUNITY SCHOOLS FOR THE TRAINING OF 
Reticious LEADERS. Joint Committee of 


Are You a Supporter of the 
Work of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of 
Colored People? 


The Association 


Leads: in the Fight 
against Lynching. 
Opposes Race _ Dis- 
crimination. 


Works for Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities 
for Colored Children 
in all the States. (In 
many states school ap- 
propriations for Ne- 
groes are but a fraction 
of those made _ for 
white children.) 


Demands “Votes for 
Men,” as well as wom- 
en—Black Men, who 
are Disfranchised in 
certain States, despite 
the Constitution. 


Publhish¢és) “DHE 
CRISIS, a record of 
the darker races (circ. 


80,000). 


Negroes are loyal to America. 
America must be loyal to them 
and to the laws granting them 
equal rights with other citizens. 


Join the Association Today. 
Send $1.00, $5.00, $10.00 or 
any amount to John R. 
Shillady, Secretary, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
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Massachusetts Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and Committee on Education of the 


Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion. George A. Goodridge, 72 Mount 
Vernon street, Boston. 

Cuitp Laspor AND EpucaTion. Children’s 


Year Bulletin No. 2. By California Wom- 
en’s Committee of Councils of National 


and State Defense. Juvenile Protective 
Association, 1022 Phelan building, San 
Francisco. 


PuysicaAL TRAINING AN ESSENTIAL TO THE 
BetTreR HEALTH DEFENSE OF SociETy. By 
Thomas A. Storey. Reprinted from the 
Pedagogical Seminary, September, 1918. 
Thomas A. Storey, City College, New York 
city. 

‘THE PROBLEM OF TUBERCULOSIS IN NEW YORK 
STATE CITIES AS INTENSIFIED BY THE WAR. 
By George J. Nelbach. Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee, State Charities Aid Association, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. 

DEMENTIA PRAECOX AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
By Horatio M. Pollock. Reprinted from 
the State Hospital Quarterly, August, 1918. 
New York State Hospital Commission, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

A Stupy oF Firry FEEBLEMINDED PROosTI- 
TuTEs. By Mary E. Paddon. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Delinquency, January, 
1918. Committee on Criminal Courts, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. 

ORGANIZE THE WoRLD THROUGH A LEAGUE OF 
Nations. Executive Board of the League 
for Permanent Peace, 421 Boylston street, 
Boston. $1 per hundred. 

A STATIsTICAL STuDY OF 102 TrRuANTS. By 
Willis W. Clark. Reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of Delinquency, September, 1918. Whit- 
tier State School, Whittier, Cal. 

DEFECTIVE CHILDREN A CHALLENGE TO THE 
State. By George A. Hastings. Commit- 
tee on Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22 street, 
New York city. 

Ciry PLANNING FOR DAVENPORT, 1918. Ros- 
coe E. Sawistowsky, city engineer, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

How To OVERCOME THE SHORTAGE OF SKILLED 
MECHANICS BY TRAINING THE UNSKILLED. 
Reports. Section on Industrial Training 
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for the War Emergency, Council: of Na~ 
tional Defense, Washington, D. C. d 
AIMS AND NEEDs IN NEGRO PuBLIC EDUCATION 
iN LouisIAnA. By Leo M. Favrot. State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. } 
CoKE-OVEN ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES — 
DuRING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1917. Com=-_~ 
piled by Albert H. Fay. Bureau of Mines, * 
Technical Paper 206. Superintendent of | 
Documents, Government Printing Office, © 
Washington, D. C. : 
Tue Root oF THE Evi. A letter by David 
Starr Jordan. DEMOCRACY THE HERITAGE 
or ALL. A _ speech by Richard Lieber. 
American Friends of German Democracy, — 
32 Union square, New York city. 
A PRELIMINARY SYLLABUS FOR A STUDY OF THE ~ 
IssUES OF THE PRESENT WAR. Part I, His- © 
torical. Department of History and In- 
ternational Relations, Clark College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. \% 
LEARNING How To Save. Suggested for use in 
arithmetic classes. Limited number from — 
National War-Sayings Committee, Wash- | 
ington, D. C. a 
A BrieF RECORD OF PROGRESS IN THE GOVERN- 
MENT’S WAR HousING ProcraM. Reprinted 
from the Journal of the American Insti-— 
tute of Architects, September, 1918, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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THE AMERICAN GirRL AND HER COMMUNITY. ~ 
By Margaret Slattery. Pilgrim Press. 170 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the SurR-— 
VEY $1.35. 

THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS. By Peter B. 
Kyne. Doubleday, Page & Co. 388 pp. 
Price $1.40; by mail of the Survey $1.50. — 

UNCHAINED Russia. By Charles Edward 
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ye attain Prussia and an Archaic Kaiser!’ Read Israel Zangwill’s searching 
analysis of the ideals and “national mission’? of Germany, England, America, 
s Japan, Judeea,—in one of the most brilliant masterpieces the war has brought 
Chosen Peoples: The Hebraic Ideal versus the Teutonic’—published in THE 
Unless you send for a copy immediately, your 
chance of getting one will be slim (the last two issues of the 
The October number contains many other notable features, including 
further contributions to the Symposium ‘on “Palestine Regained’? by Prof.’ Roland G. 
Usher, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Albert M. Hyamson, author of “Palestine”, and others. 
Send for it at once (35 cts.), or better still, subscribe for a year, $2.00, and get all the 
other good things in store for MENORAH readers in the months to come! 
THE MENORAU JOURNAL, 600 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Address 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
| twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. 
“Want” 
| headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Hel 
| 4 etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
| the’ address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


advertisements under the various 
Wanted,” 


WORKERS WANTED 


I WANTED—General secretary, man or 
' woman of experience. ASSOCIATED CHARI- 

| tres, Jacksonville, Fla. 

~ WANTED—Ten nurses for child welfare 
_work. Salary up to $1440. Apply Dr. Jutius 

Levy, Division of Child Hygiene, State De- 
partment of Health, Trenton, N. J. 


Division of Child Hygiene, 
|, ment of Health, Trenton, Ni. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER, college 
| woman with industrial background and 
| wide experience with people, desires posi- 
| tion. Address 2892 Survey. 


WOMAN OF CULTURE, ability and ex- 
perienced in institutional and school work, 
| wishes position as managing housekeeper 
- and caterer, or housemother in motherless 
home. Address 2895, Survey. 


WELL QUALIFIED and experienced 
social worker (male) seeks position as ex- 
|) ecutive. Address 2891 Survey. 


~ INSTITUTIONAL SUPERINTEND- 
| ENT, who has developed from the begin- 
ning one of the most successful institutions 
of its kind in this country, where he has 
been for seven years and can remain in- 
definitely, desires, for sufficient reasons, to 
' make a change. University education, in the 
_ prime of life, and can produce from present 
employers and many others convincing evi- 
dence of ability to conduct successfully 
institutional work where social vision, ex- 
ecutive ability, and common sense are de- 
manded. Address: 2896 Survey. 


Russell. D. Appleton & Co. 322 pp. Price 

$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 
Finpinc THEMSELVES. By Julia C. Stimson. 

Macmillan Co. 231 pp. Price $1.25; by 
' mail of the Survey $1.35. 

_ A Srupy or State Ai To PusLic SCHOOLS IN 
MiInNeEsoTA. Bulletin No. 11 of Studies in 
the Social Agencies. By Raymond Asa 
Kent. University of Minnesota. 183 pp. 
Price $1, paper; by mail of the Sur- 
veY $1.10. 
| Tue Eve oF ELECTION. Ge: John B. Howe. 

_ Macmillan Co. 283 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Tue Resuits or MunicipaL Evectric Licut- 
ING In MAssacHusetts. By Edmond Earle 
Lincoln, Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize 
Essays. Houghton Mifflin Co. 484 pp. 
Price $3; by mail of the Survey $3.15. 

, “[ypustriav. Faricue. By Lord Henry Hen- 
tinck. P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London. 
43 pp. Price 6d.; by mail of "the SuR- 
-_sveY 30. 

Economic Appresses. Bulletin No. 9 of Cur- 
rent Problems. By William Watts Fol- 
well. University of Minnesota. 99 pp. 
Price $.50; by mail of the Survey $.53. 

THE RELIGION or A MAN oF Letters. By Gil- 
bert Murray. Houghton Mifflin Co. 49 
2 PP. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.04. 


Pavone hy bY FOR OG QBER 2.6, 


LeacuE oF Nations. By Theodore Marburg. 
Macmillan Co. 139 pp. Price $.60; by 
mail of the Survey $.68. 

Tue Eruics oF CoopeRaTION. By James H. 
Tufts. Houghton Mifflin Co. 73 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 

Tue A B C oF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 
By Edwin Walter Kemmerer. Princeton 
University Press. 182 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.35. 

PsYCHOLOGY AND THE Day’s Work. By Edgar 


James Swift. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
388 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $2.12. 


Tue WoMAN Citizen. By Horace A. Hol- 
lister. D. Appleton & Co. 308 pp. Price 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.85. 

DISPENSARIES. By Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
and Andrew R. Warner. Macmillan Co. 
438 pp. Price $2.25; by mail-of the Sur- 
vEY $2.40. 

THE INTERPRETER. By Washington Gladden. 
Pilgrim Press. 268 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.62. 

OuT oF THE SHADOW. By Rose Cohen. George 
H. Doran Co. 313 pp. Price $2; by mail 
of the Survey $2.15. 

City Ties. By Archie Austin Coates. 
George H. Doran Co. 192 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Rurat Lire. By Charles Josiah Galpin. Cen- 
tury Co. 386 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
the SurvEY $2.65. 

THE AMERICAN Spirit, A Basis FOR WorLpD 
Democracy. Edited by Paul Monroe and 
Irving E. Miller. World Book Co. 336 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.12. 


Democracy IN EpucaTion. By Joseph Kin- © 


mont Hart. Century Co. 418 pp. Price 
$1.80; by mail of the Survey $1.92, 

COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION AND THE Law. By 
Julius Henry Cohen. D. Appleton & Co. 
339 pp. Price $3; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $3.15. 


JOTTINGS 


THE American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality has indefi- 
nitely postponed its ninth annual meeting, 
scheduled for Asheville, N. C., November 
11-14, because of the epidemic of influenza. 
Similar action has been taken by the Cali- 
fornia Conference on City Planning. In fact, 
so great a number of postponements have 
been received that the SuRVEY omits this week 
its customary Calendar of Conferences. 


WILLIAM C. DELANOY, who has been di- 
rector of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
since it was established in 1914 to “provide 
for the export shipping trade of the United 
States adequate facilities for the insurance 
of its commerce against the risks of war,” has 
been obliged by ill health to resign his posi- 
tion. Herbert D. Brown, of the National Bu- 
reau of Efficiency, who had been acting in an 
advisory capacity to the bureau, is serving as 
temporary director, The Division of Military 
and Naval Insurance, which deals with al- 
lotments and allowances, compensation and 
insurance for soldiers and sailors and their 
families, remains under the direct super- 
vision of Commissioner Nesbit. 


THE Board of Education of New York city 
has requested an appropriation of $50,000 to 
extend lunches in the public schools. At a 
hearing on the tentative budget, held before 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, a leading special- 
ist in children’s diseases, declared that over 
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216,000 children in New York city schools 
are undernourished. 


JACOB H. SCHIFF’S philanthropies are so 
many and so frequent that it would be diffi- 
cult to keep track of them. It may, however, 
be observed in passing that in addition to his 
generous answer to the calls of the war, Mr. 
Schiff has just extinguished a $40,000 mort- 
gage on the home of the Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society in New York, an 
organization that recently has widened its 
sphere to the extent of rescuing 1,700 stranded 
Jews in Japan and connecting some 1,500 of 
them with friends and relatives in the United 
States. 


SERVICE duplication in the delivery of 
milk, according to the New York Municipal 
Reference Library Notes, will be eliminated 
in San Francisco under a zone system of 
distribution that is shortly coming into ef- 
fect. In zones where there are now from 
five to fifteen dealers, only two will be al- 
lowed in future, and all delivery wagons 
will be routed in such a way as to avoid 
long trips. By this means it is hoped to keep 
the price of milk down to 12 cents a quart. 
Dealers handling over 25,000 gallons of San 
Francisco’s daily consumption of 32,000 gal- 
lons of milk have agreed to participate in 
this plan which was worked out by a milk 
distribution commission appointed by the 
federal food commissioner. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 


copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


A Mopet Constitution AND By-Laws For a Con- 
SUMERS’ COOPERATIVE Society. 5 cts. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


A BrsrroGRAPHY oF SocrAL Service, By F. Ernest 
Johnson, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 E, 22 St., N. ¥Y. C. Price 
$10 per hundred. 10 cents per copy. 


For VatuE Recerivep, A Discussion of Industrial 


Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts anD Kuax1. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


IMMIGRATION LitTgRATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 

MAKING THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Towarp THE New Epucation. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New York. 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Women Workers IN Facrories. By Annette Mann, 
Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 38 Pickering 
Bldg. Postage, 12 cents. 


You SHoutp Know Asour Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, Letts id pee and book reviews. 
American Physical ducation Association, 93 
Westford Grek Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


EAS a 
THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


am 


SuRVEY ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged , alphabetically.] 


If you seck an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


- If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SURVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the_ 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPiM. 
Blindness, Necps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Sxo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Ncitc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Sso, 
Conservation, CcHL. 

{of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Nrww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cia, 
Correction, Nesw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 


Natl. Board of the Ywca. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Diy. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 


Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rr. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Rear. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aatr, 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nectc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea, ApEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

Internationa] Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, RercpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League, of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Ncewa, Niws, NLvucan. 
Insanity, Ncmu. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS , 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Netc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri, 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncemu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, ApHa, NopHn. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Apga, Praa, Wecs, 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mss. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras, 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Nuucan, Rar. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn: for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. | 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwweymca, Area, Wccs. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Bdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, n 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Nuww. 


SETTLEMENTS : 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mss. 
Schools, Auga, Hi, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Szo. 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssx, 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca, 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Pota, Wecs. ) 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. ; 


SURVEYS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex, 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. ; 
lacyw. / 


Tuberculosis Naspt. 2 
Vocational Education, Netc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL, 


WAR RELIEF f 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea. 
Gwec, NwweyMca, RcicpM, 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwec. ‘ 
War Camp Community Service. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. y 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St, 

New York. For national employment service for 

mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; 

taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 

health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare co’ 


tu 


IZRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
York. Organized. for betterment of condi- 
in home, school, institution and community. 
ablishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
athedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


MERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
[ATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
l, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
ting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
bject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
terest in physical education. Annual member- 
lip fee $3 includes magazine. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
AGUE—Wm . Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
ec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
cates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


— AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
e n of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
‘ ses, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
t. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
taining, $10.00, Memberships include quarterly 
zine and monthly bulletin. 


RICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
? CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
lec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
atment and prevention. Publications free on 
quest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 

Perky, sec’ 13 St., New York. 
spread kno Addit, develop scientific methods, 
give expert advice concerning all phases of 
umers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
eludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


GENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
lancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. re H. 
ogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
‘public service for knowledge about human in- 
ritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
ilities. Literature free. 


} 
H ‘DERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
‘CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
Yl sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
» Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
; . Sims, office sec’y. 

ae on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Sommission on Inter- Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


fommission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St, 
‘olumbus, Ohio. 


trengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mer. 


ERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
TRCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
er, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 

. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
minational and inter-denominational war-time 
missions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
n of inter-church buildings; other general 
mg work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


[PTON INSTITUTE_J. E. Gregg, principal; 
P. Phenix, vice-prin. ; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
in and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
nmment school, Free illustrated literature. 


AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
(NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 
girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 

as international system of safeguarding. 
National Americanization program. 


EF COLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
F . Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
—To promote an intelligent interest in s0- 

among college men and women. Annual’ 
ship, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
ollegiate Socialist. 


SOCIETY FOR SO- 
» INC.—S50 Meags' St., Boston; 
ce W. Biot; act ing sec’y, V. In- 


Space a reading list upon 
Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
$3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
cone cae the common rights of American citizen- 
ship 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord: 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MOF. G 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
res.; Eugene Kinckle pour exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Eoeni Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of Sealine age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NUR: SING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Furnishes information regarding race dis- © 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of techni ue; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Bat 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mer.,. 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry ‘managed b 
social workers, to supply social organizations wi 

trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gi- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave. 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’ y: 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N-. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 


operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 


1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMutrtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. |; Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D, Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Laskes, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


Dearborn St., 


How to Make Your Salary 
Worth 10% to 30% More 


A Simple Device That Anyone Can Apply With Quick Results 


OW much are you earning—twenty, 
twenty-five, fifty, one hundred dol- 
lars a week, or more? It doesn’t 
matter. Whatever your income you 
ean increase its buying power 10% to 30% 
and you don’t have to change your job. 
You don’t even have to speak to your boss. 

I don’t deny that it is unusual to make 
such a sweeping statement. But let me 
tell you my story. Then decide for yourself. 

Two years ago I made $2,000 a year, and 
I was always in debt. Try as I could I 
was unable to get ahead. Nor could I fig- 
ure out from week to week where my money 
went. Neither my wife nor I were spend- 
thrifts. Our tastes were simple. We had 
two little children whom we dressed well 
but not extravagantly. Yet our income was 
absolutely inadequate. 

Finally things came to such a state that 
I decided something had to be done. I al- 
ready had a pile of unpaid bills amounting 
io about $300, and things were going from 
bad to worse. I simply had to have more 
money—not only was I failing to save 
anything for a rainy day but I eouldn’t 
make both ends meet. 

In a quandary I consulted a friend of 
mine, a Mr. Underwood, whom I admired 
yery much because I knew him to be quite 
successful-——at least with the same size 
family as 'mine he lived better than we did 
and [ had heard him talk about invest- 
ments he had made, so I knew he was get- 
ting along much better than I. 

Imagine my amazement when this friend 
confided in me that instead of an income 
two or three times as much as mine he was 
earning exactly the same amount that I was 
2,000 a year-—and that he was able to 
save $600 a year—in other words, he was 
really earning about 830% more than I was 
on the very same salary! 

I couldn’t understand how he did it. 
The Underwoods seemed to have so much 
more than we did. Of course there wasn’t 
any grand opera in their program, but they 
did go to the theatre regularly; enjoyed 
most of the pleasures of life; they wore 
good clothes; entertained their friends on 
Sunday evenings; had two well-dressed 
children and were about the happiest and 
most contented couple of all our married 
acquaintances. 

My friend, Mr. Underwood, saw my 
amazement and told me the secret. It 
seems that a few years ago he had gone 
through the same experience that I was 
going through. 

They had no plan; they were living in 
a happy-go-lucky fashion, without any sys- 
tem—in fact, the very same way we were 
now living. 

Finally, he came to the realization that 
what was keeping them poor was the money 
that they frittered away. He realized that 
the little leaks in personal and household 
expenses were preventing them from saving 
jnoney and even meeting their bills on time. 

Then he determined that he could easily 
live within his income and also save money 
if he could in some way make his money 
go further.. With this idea in mind, Mr. 
Underwood worked out a plan which 
enabled him to save $600 each year and 
still en‘oy the pleasures and enjoyment 
that make life worth living. 

This plan which has worked so success- 
fully for my friend has been incorporated 
in the Ferrin Money Saving Account Book 


By Peter Rhodes 


and Budget System, a system that can add 
anywhere from 10% to 30% to your savings 
just as it has for him and for me. For 
no sooner had I heard my friend’s story 
than I followed his example and it has 
worked out just as successfully in my case 
as it did in his. It really is the same to 
me as an increase in salary because I can 
enjoy more pleasures now than I ever did 
-—and I get real joy out of them—because 
I know I can afford them. 


The Ferrin Account System 
grew. from the realization that a simple 
automatic system of accounting was abso- 
lutely essential to success in personai 
money matters. 


READ! 


from Head of Financial Department of 
Largest Corporation of Its Kind in 
the United States. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
Gentlemen: 

I consider your aceount book a remarkable con- 
tribution to the people of this country at this time. 
I refer especially to your discovery of the absolute 
necessity of the budget idea as applied to per- 
sonal and household aceount keeping and I am 


Letter 


amazed that this fundamental and absolutely essen- 
tial idea has not been employed in a simple form 
long before this. 

In our company we have 5,000 employees and it 


was a revelation to me in giving them advice re- 
garding the making out of their income tax re- 
turns to find how few had any intelligent idea of 
their income and their living expenses. It was that 
perhaps more than anything else, that brought home 
to me the great service that your new budget ac- 
count book will render to the people who need it 
most, no matter what their income is. 

The simplicity of your plan, which by com- 
parison with previous methods of account keeping, 
would seem to be well-nigh automatic, appeals to 
me strongly. 

They say you can" teach an old dog new tricks, 
but I will say to you that I am going to use the 
Ferrin Book for my own family expenses and con- 
sider it will make money for me right from the 
start. 

(Signed) ' D. S. Burron. 


This amazingly simple method has been 
introduced by the Independent Corpora- 
tion, because the publishers of The Inde- 
pendent (and Harper’s Weekly) recognize 
the nation-wide need of such a device—at 
this time especially—and because the found- 
ing of such a system of money saving fits 
closely with the program of efficiency which 
is being developed by its Dfficiency Service 
and its Division of Business Education. 

The Ferrin Money Saving System is en- 
compassed in bound half blue silk cloth 
back-—eadet blue cover paper sides—turned 
edges—semi flexible—stamped in gold on 
front cover. It contains 112 pages, size 
84x102 inches, This wonderful aid te 
money saving. this watch dog of your-in- 
come and expenditures, will tell you to a 
penny where the money goes. It will keep 
actual track of your spending and enable 
you to plug up the leaks. It will. keep you 
out. of debt. It will help to keep money 
in the bank. 


The Budget System 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book 
is the first and only device of its kind. It 
is the only account book based on the 
BUDGET idea. It is the only one that 
provides .for the income as well as the 
classified items of expense. 

You simply lay out your budget according 
to the sample budgets given for incomes of 
one to five thousand dollars a year. This 
can be modified easily to suit your special 
conditions, or we will gladly arrange a 
budget for you, whatever your income. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


BUDGETING your income on the sim- 
ple Ferrin System is the most importa 
factor in money saving and this is the on 
book that shows you exactly how to do 
It is more than a book—it is a system ani 
contains. compact information on keepin 
expense accounts; making an inventory 


and other financial matters of vital intere 
to every family. 


Two Minutes a Day 

The Ferrin System takes only about two 
utes a day. No knowledge of bookkeeping 
required. Any child who can read can keep 
accounts. Instead of being a hardship, savi 
becomes fun. Keeping records the Ferrin way 
is more enjoyable than a game. And the ple 
ure lasts forever, { 
July 2, 1918, 


Independent Corporation, New York City. 
Gentlemen: I today received the Ferrin Mon 
Saving Account Book, and on showing it 
some of my friends they were very much i 
pressed with the idea and requested me to ord 
one for them. I would therefore appreciate 
if you would send me five more of these Fe 
Saving Account Books. I am sending you h 
with my check for $12.00 to cover the cost 
these five in addition to the one which I ha’ 
just received. : 
Trusting that you will get the books to 
at once, I beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 
CARLETON F. BROWN, 
Treasurer and General Manager of 
® Corona Typewriter Company. 


July 28, 1918. — 

Independent Corporation, New York City. by 

Gentlemen: My wife and I have been maki 

entries in the ferrin Money Saving Accou 

Book only a little over one week and already 

have discovered many household “leaks” to a 

approximate sum of $5.00. We have the Ferrin 
Method to thank for these discoveries, 
Very truly yours, 

Ti D. G. SHEPHARD, 

Publicity Manager Fairmont Gas Eng 

and Ry. Motor Car Co. 


Examine It Free ; 

So confident are we of the great value of this | 
Ferrin Money Saving Book, that we will glad 
send it to you on approval, without a penny 
advance. Keep it five days. See how simple 
is. See how much you have missed by not rea 
ing it before. See how much it must mean 
you from the very day you get it. Then if 
feel that you can afford not to have it, return | 
and you will owe nothing. 

But if you feel that it means the beginning « 
a new era of financial independence for yo 
send only $2, the small sum asked. The Fer 
Money Saving Account Book is an investmen! 
and will return its cost many times over 
year. The system is good for four yea ; 
makes it cost about 4 cents a month! ye 
need send no money until you see it and exam 
it and are satisfied that it will pay you big 
turns. Mail the coupon or send a letter no 
while the matter is on your mind. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


| REM NS Wia eS oe se 
I on 
} Ligiiipeigug 
} Dviden of Besnes Edeaion, 119 Wa Ae SSG 
1 Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's W. | 
I Please send me the Ferrin Money Savi 
I Account Book on Free Examination. I will 
H send you $2 within 5 days after receipt, a 

i return the book, 

I 

} Name 9s iccttnscccg¢sdacm aie 

! 

| Address ....... tines 2 ae 

i 
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